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E De Laval “Air-Tight” Separator meets the war- 

time need for economy and dependability. It saves 

the product — both butterfat and skimmilk; improves 

plant operating efficiency; uses little power and oil; 

requires few parts for repair or maintenance; works long 
hours with minimum attention. 


pimeny Basaie- 


At the same time the “Air-Tight”, operating in a 
completely enclosed system, gives you other advantages 
which you will consider almost equally important when 
peace comes. It produces better cream for fluid use or 
buttermaking; is more sanitary; is more convenient to 
operate of itself and enables the entire separating opera- 
tion to be more conveniently arranged. 


If your present separator is worn beyond repair, 
De Laval is ready with new “Air-Tight” machines which 
can be shipped with reasonable promptness if suitable 
preference ratings are secured. 


An “Air-Tight” Separator installed in your plant now 
helps the nation produce more food today; will help 
your business produce more profits tomorrow. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York, 6 427 Randolph St., Chicago, 6 


DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco, 19 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG #= VANCOUVER 


“AIR- TIGHT and"WORLD'S STANDARD’ TYPES 
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Control Fluid Milk Sales 


WFA Launches Program Establishing Nation-wide Dealer Quotas at Limits During Recent 
Months—Base Period Not Yet Announced—Expect Inauguration by October Ist 


AR Food Administrative of- 

ficials issued a directive from 

Washington September 7th 
designed to limit the country’s con- 
sumption of fluid milk at levels exist- 
ing in recent months in an effort to 
maintain production of butter, cheese, 
evaporated and dry milk at levels suf- 
ficient to supply essential wartime 
civilian needs. The new plan, which 
had been foreshadowed by official an- 
nouncements for some little time, is 
based essentially upon the splitting up 
of the country into various milk sales 
areas, over each of which a federal 
administrator will be placed to work 
in cooperation with the milk handling 
group as a whole. 


A system of dealer quotas is to be 
set up which will limit the individual 
distributors’ deliveries of fluid milk, 
cram and fluid” milk products. 
\uthority for the action was granted 
the Food Distribution Administration 
by Marvin Jones, Director of the 
\FA, through the issuance of Food 
Distribution Order No. 79. The 
scheme will be placed in effect first in 
the large consuming areas where milk 
supply problems are most critical, and 
then will be generally extended as fast 
as administrative facilities can be set 
up. 

Effective date of the order was 
September 10th, but the problem of 
preparation and establishment of de- 
tails is so complex that it seems im- 
probable that actual operations can be 
launched before the end of the month. 
Administrative Set-Up Explained 

Administration of the new control 
will largely rest in those area’ where 
federal milk marketing re,ulatory 
agencies are already established. Thus 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


in the New York City area, the direc- 
tive head will be Dr. Chas. J. Blan- 
ford, Administrator of the New York 
Metropolitan Milk Marketing Area, 
whose headquarters are at 205 East 
42nd St. 

Choice of a basing period limiting 
the dealers’ volume has not yet been 
made. However the WFA statement 


emphasized that quotas to be estab- 


lished will permit consumers to pur 
chase more milk than they used in 
1942 and considerably more than in 
the pre-war period. 

Necessity for the control, it was ex- 
plained, arose from the fact that fluid 
milk sales have lately been exceeding 
the 1941 level by 20 per cent and the 
1942 level by 10 to 12 per cent, and 
have been showing steady further in 
creases at the rate of about 1 per cent 
per month. This trend, coupled with the 
many factors combining to decrease 
the country’s total flow of milk, has 
served to siphon away raw material 
from key manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts at an alarming rate. The plan 
depends for its success almost entire 
ly upon the full cooperation of the 
country’s consumers and milk dis 
tributors. 

Administrative expenses are to be 
met by milk handlers operating in each 
area, on whom will be levied an assess- 
ment not to exceed 3c per hundred 
weight of milk, cream and skim milk 
equivalent of milk by-products. Ad- 
visory committees are to be named for 
each area to work in collaboration 
with the federal director. 


Details of Program Variab!e 


“Details of the program in each 
area will vary in accordance with lo- 
cal needs,” the announcement stated, 





“WEA officials anticipate, however, 
that in most instances dealers’ quotas 
will be set at approximately the quan 
tity of fluid milk sold in recent months. 
Sales of cream and fluid milk by 
products (skim milk, buttermilk, 
flavored milk drinks and 
cheese) may be reduced somewhat be 


cottage 


low current or recent levels. 


“Total milk production has been 
mounting steadily in recent years 
from 101 billion pounds in 1935 to 
119 billion pounds in 1942—an all 
time high. Production during the first 
7 months of this year has been equal 
to production during the first 7 months 
of 1942. The encroachment of fluid 
milk markets on supplies normally 
used for manufacturing purposes has 
been so heavy, however,’ the state 
ment continued, “that practically the 
entire increase in whole milk deliver 
ies since 1941 has been absorbed in 
fluid milk sales. This means that al 
though war has greatly expanded the 
requirements for manufactured dairy 
products, both on the home and battle 
fronts, the supply of milk available 
for manufacturing uses at present is 
but little greater than it was during 
1941, and promises to be lower, espe 
cially if fluid sales continue unchecked. 


“If this type of regulation does not 
succeed,” the WFA said, “consumer 
rationing of fluid milk and fluid milk 
products may be necessary in many 
areas. Rationing of such highly per- 
ishable products would be extremely 
complex at the consumer level, and 
would almost necessarily result in sub 
stantial reductions in fluid milk sales 
in many markets. Rationing will be 
necessary however, if this system of 
dealer quotas does not operate equit- 


ably and effectively to regulate the 
total volume sold in fluid channels. 


“In addition to effectuating a more 
strategic division of the milk supply 
between fluid and manufacturing 
uses,” WEA stated, “the program also 
is expected to alleviate present un- 
favorable conditions in fluid milk mar- 
keting. Especially in markets where 
fluid milk supplies are short in rela- 
tion to the continually rising demand, 
disruptive competition for milk sup- 
plies has arisen among some dealers. 
Stabilization of sales should eliminate 
the incentive for this type of competi- 
tion. 


“Quotas for producer-distributors 
may be handled on a slightly different 
basis than quotas for other distribu- 
tors, and will be closely aligned to the 
quantities of milk they produce. 


“Separate quotas also may be ap- 
plied to deliveries to various classes of 
purchasers such as wholesale outlets, 
retail stores, restaurants, homes, etc,” 
the statement concluded. “If supplies 
are not adequate to meet all demands, 
those considered most essential—such 
as for hospitals, pregnant and nursing 
mothers, and young children—will be 
met first. As a further protection to 
consumers, the order requires that each 
dealer make equitable distribution of 
his sales and prohibits discriminatory 
practices.” 


Sales of fluid milk and fluid milk 
products to the Armed Forces and to 
designated governmental agencies will 
be quota-exempt. 

The overall plan, WFA officials said, 
represents an opportunity for milk 
producers, milk dealers, health author- 
ities, and the consuming public in each 
area to cooperate in the milk conserva- 
tion program and assure equitable dis 
tribution of the available supply. It 
is believed that the plan can accom- 
plish its basic purpose if the in- 
dustry and the public cooperate to 
provide fair treatment to all 
sumers, 


con- 


————-- —<— > 


A. W. BECKMAN PROMOTED 


Chicago, Ill—Arthur W. Beckman, for 
several years in charge of the Borden Com- 
pany’s dairy operations at Hammond, Ind., 
and more recently in charge of sales for the 
Chicago milk division of the company, has 
been appointed general manager of plant and 
production for the*company’s entire Chicago 
operation according to an announcement by 
Borden Company officials here recently. 
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Propose New Subsidies 


OPA Launches Program on Fruits, 


Vegetables and Edible Oils and Will 
Seek Its Extension to Milk 


Washington, D. C.—Chester A. Bowles, 
general manager of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, announced here September 13th 
that a move will be launched to secure from 
Congress funds for the further considerable 
the Administration’s agricul- 
tural products subsidy or production bonus 
program. At the same time Mr. Bowles 
stated that a new $100,000,000 subsidy pro- 
gram had been decided upon covering a num- 
ber of fruits, vegetables and edible oils and 
fats in a further move to hold the cost of 
living at the September 15, 1942 level. This 


extension of 


new plan will be financed out of funds origin- 
ally destined for the coffee price rollback. 

Mr. Bowles indicated that as soon as pos- 
will be 
filed to grant authority and money to set 
up a subsidy or production bonus program 


sible after Congress met requests 


for the country’s dairy farmers in an effort 
to boost milk production by giving dairy- 
men relief from rising costs and feed scarci- 
ties. He voiced his belief that if consumer 
cost of milk was allowed to increase it would 
have a “calamitous effect on the entire ‘hold- 
the-line’ program”. 

Congress convened a 


Immediately after 


strong fight was launched against further 


extension of subsidies. Representative 
Cannon of Missouri, Chairman of the House 
Committee, is reported to 
indicated that there little likeli- 


hood that Congress would vote OPA new 


Appropriations 
have was 
funds for the proposed new program on milk 


and other products. It has been estimated 
that the cost of the milk subsidy would run 
to $200,000,000. 


—— oo 


BUTTER MAKE SHRINKING 


Shortage in Civilian 
East Still Unrelieved 


Acute Supplies 


More unevenness in the volume of butter 
supplies in civilian channels 
September in the New York area. 
wholesalers, retailers and other consuming 
users have had a shade more goods to work 
on, but in general average supplies continue 
acutely short. 

In a great number of cases stores are run- 
ning out of goods entirely, and 4% to % lb.= 


featured 
Some 


has 


per-customer voluntary rationing is wide- 
spread. All legitimate channels 
crowd maximum permitted limits, and the 
scramble for goods has brought out more 
frequent reports of bidding and buying at 
over-ceiling levels. This appears to be especi- 
ally true among non-retailers. 

Up-grading is virtually universal, with ex- 
tremely little butter lately reported offering 
here as below 93 score in commercial outlets. 

Faster rate of decrease in production is so 


prices in 





far offsetting the effects of the cut to 20 in 
producion reservation percentage. Shrinkage 
in the make is causing increased concern in 
trade and official quarters. WFA has 
launched a fluid milk consumption limitation 
plan which is expected to get under way by 
October Ist. Effectiveness of this scheme in 
bolstering dairy products manufacture can- 
not, of course, yet even be guessed at. 

DPMA purchases under production ear- 
marking up to September 9th are reported as 
195,359,276 Ibs., of which 66,275,000 Ibs. had 
been transferred to FSCC. 

“<2 —___ 
FATS TO RUSSIA 

Washington, D. C.—War Food Adminis 
tration reported September 10th that deliv- 
eries of edible fats and oils to representatives 
of Soviet Russia during the first 7 months 
of 1943 totaled 264 million pounds. 

Vegetable oils, mainly linseed oil, consti 
tuted by far the most important single item 
158 million pounds. Also included was lard, 
38 million pounds; shortening, 25 million: 
butter, 17 million ; oleomargarine, 12 million: 
tallow, 12 million; and oleo oil, 
pounds. 

The have 
learned to “stretch” their supplies of fats 
and Linseed largely utilized in 
paints in the United States, is used by the 
Russians in bakery products, for frying, on 
salads, and in cooked cereals. 


2 millior 


Russians, through necessity, 


oils. oil, 


Lard has be 
come a spread for bread, taking the plac: 
of butter among the civilian population. Most 
of the butter and oleomargarine goes to thi 
army and to hospitals. 


_—_— ao 


ANNUAL MEETING CALLED OFF 





Executive Secretary R. E. 
national 


Little, Inte: 
Milk Dealers, ad 
vises that the matter of holding an annual 
convention this year had been given car: 
ful consideration by the Board of Directors 
who unanimously decided that the associa 
tion 


Association of 


should conform with the suggestio 
made by ODT Director Eastman of July 
15, with the result that there will be no 
Annual Convention of the International As 
sociation of Milk Dealers in 1943. 


—— o—wm ee — 


COST OF BUTTER SUBSIDIES 





Washington, D. C—Expenditure so, far of 
more than $94,000,000 of Reconstruction 
Finahée Corporation funds to finance the 


. butter and meat subsidy program inaugu 


rated the first of June was announced here 
September 14th by Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse Jones. Of the total, butter subsidies 
aggregated $74,646,858 and meat $19,047,900. 


re 


DAIRY CHANGES HANDS 





Middletown, Md.—The South Mountain 
Creamery, Inc., formerly owned by George 
O. Funkhouser and -Alma S. Funkhouser 
of this town, has been sold to Alex Eisen- 
berg and Samuel Kanef, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Vitamin D 
ZOU 
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For extra quart sales 


USE 


(A. R. P. |. PROCESS) 


To help bring in valuable extra quart sales, use 
posters that carry a potent sales message, 
quickly, effectively and convincingly. 

Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. Process) posters now 
are available to do a top grade job of establish- 
ing the place of your Vitamin D Milk in your 
community as a-‘must” for wartime diets. In 
full color, on sturdy poster stock, all posters are 
11x18, come for both regular and homogenized 
Vitamin D Milk. You will find these posters 
ideally suited for any kind of display in your 
retail outlets, or on your trucks. 

Don’t forget that your Vitamin D Milk sales 
message carries added weight today with 
mothers and housewives. Surveys show that 
women everywhere are better informed about 
vitamins—particularly Vitamin D—and are 
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0 A BALANCED WARTIME DIET 
Homogenized.. . 


Vitamin D Milk 
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buying more and more vitamin products all the 
time. 

Take advantage of the growing market, Get 
your extra quart sales campaign off to a good 
start with these interesting Vitamin D (A. R, 
P. I. Process) posters. Write at once for quan- 
tity lot prices, and for samples of other Vitamin 
D (A. R. P. I. Process) advertising materials, 
Use handy coupon below now! 
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Another Line to Hold 
ISCONCERTING 
rent renewed drive by the 
OPA for a further 

wide extension of the subsidy technique in 
its efforts to “hold the 
products prices. Latest moves in this direc 
tion the of $100,000,000 
of already available funds, formerly destined 
for the fortunately defunct coffee 
back, to 
certain fruits, 


indeed is the cur- 
strongly 
high command 


line” in agricultural 


involve use some 


price roll- 
subsidize producers’ operations in 
vegetables and edible oils and 
OPA 
slated a campaign to induce Congress to dip 
into the public till to the extent of an 
mated $200,000,000 to permit 


of a 


fats. And next on the program has 


esti- 
inauguration 
producer bonus for the 


subsidy or 


. - 
country’s dairy herd owners. 


CueEster Bow .es, otherwise level-headed 
OPA general manager, apparently has been 
sold on the idea that the dangerously unsound 
is the lesser of 
the 


However, 


subsidy scheme many evils 


in coping with food production-anti- 
the 
happily will be harder to convince. 
of the 


Committee is reported to have 


inflation Congress 
Already 
Agricultural 
stated that 
there is no indication of a change, 
the the 
ed opposition of most Representatives and 
to the 


struggle. 


the chairman House 


during 


recess, from vehemently express- 


Senators alike spread subsidies. 


of the of 
whom the dairy industry is numbered among 
As 


conceived 


Thus the many foes program, 


the forefront, are still in there swinging. 


we have stated before, soundly 


expressed arguments exposing 
the 


and clearly 
the 


economy 


fallacy of scheme as applied to an 


such as and its inescapable 


ours, 


failure as an effective anti-inflation device, 


long have been voiced by many groups with 


in this field. These arguments must be 
brought home to the Congress and to Ad- 
ministration leaders before it is too late to 


turn back. 


Informed public opinoin, properly trans- 


r-itted to Washington, must step in to throttle 
th’'s sericus threat to the security and proper 
ning of our entine internal mechanism 


frneti 


in times of grave crisis before irreparable 


damage and Cislocations ensue. However, 


it is obvious that the legislative branch can- 
itself develop and institute programs 
combatting inflation getting the 
It must therefore 


not of 
for while 
essential food turned out. 
prepare to work in harmony with 
the the 
branch must resign itself to full consultation 


with the 


greater 


Administration and executive 


and collaboration Congress—in the 


vital task of restoring effective order out 
of the recent destructive chaos in the food 
scene. 

It is now up to Congress to “hold the 
line.” 


Overdue Action 


HEERING evidence that official Wash- 
ington is finally showing a greater de- 
the 
nation’s food policies is evidenced by a re- 
WFA that the 
support price for hogs has been reduced $1.25 


gree of common sense in some of 


cent announcement farmer- 


per hundred pounds for the period October 
1, 1944 to March 31, 1945. The new price 
will be $12.50 a hundred pounds, Chicago 


basis, for good to choice butcher hogs weigh- 


ing between 190 and 230 pounds. The old 
price was $13.75 for hogs weighing 200 to 
270 pounds, in effect until October 1, 1944. 


For many months dairy and poultry pro- 
the 
have been complaining about the 
maintenance of a 


ducing interests, in northeastern states 
principally, 
corn-hog price ratio 
to the 
corn to hogs and other 


dle 
the 


sO 


strongly conducive feeding of more 


livestock in the mid- 


west, and t 


» a consequent shrinkage in 


amount available for supplying urgent 


needs of dairy and poultry farms in the east- 
ern area. Protests have been made repeated- 
the that 


there would be a more equitable distribution 


ly for an adjustment of ratio so 


of corn for eastern herd 


dairy feeding, so 


imperative for 


\t long 


reached attentive 


milk production. 


last these protests have 
The 
hogs unquestionably 


check 
should 


must 


ears. new and lower 


support price for will 


decrease the profit and the incentive 


for feeding hogs, which result in a 


liquidation in the hog population and the 
freeing of much corn to be used in dairy 
and poultry feeding. 

While 
the 


rec 


“better 
deed too bad that such obvious inequity had 


to 


would have helped in clarifying obscurity 
and uncertainty in one important phase of 
the confused national 


see 





dairy interests of course welcome 
of the 


they 


news farmer-support hog price 
with 


never” 


luction, do so much a 


feeling. It is 


pretty 


late than in- 


prevail so long when more prompt action 


food program. 





Small Dealers’ Troubles 


UST as in World War I, many smaller 
milk distributors are discontinuing their 
businesses during World War II. There 
“ms to be no one specific reason to account 


for this steady decline in the number of dis- 
tributing firms, particularly those operating 
small plants with only a few routes. But 


in 


cor 


most instances a combination of adverse 


iditions so disadvantages such operations 


that their proprietors become too discouraged 


to 


fac 
1. Diminishing 
chiefly arising 


pre 


emergency 
wages, 


of these hampering 


reviewed : 


continue. A few 


tors may well be 


due to ceilings, 


higher 


profits 
through 
to 
regulations, 
increased taxation, 


prices w 


ducers in relation consumers’ rates, 


higher 
and other higher 


war-time 


operating costs. 


2. Annoyances 
complicated 


caused and 


by 


by 


confusing 


rulings governmental 


agencies. 


3. Dissatisfaction through difficulties o1 


inability in obtaining additional or replace- 


me 


4. Difficulty 


ple 


in 


nt equipment. 


in finding or holding em 


yyees. 


5. Lure of higher income to be obtained 


war industries with less responsibility. 


In some instances dissatisfaction has been 


sO 


of 


the 


ac 


in 
or 


col 


From an 


re 
gel 
sta 


acute in just one direction that operators 
small milk distributing firms have dropped 
in others 
influences resulted 
Whatever the cause 
of small milk dealers 


ir independent enterprise, while 


ombination of adverse 


the same decision. 


causes, the number 


itinues to show a steady decline. 


over-all industry viewpoint, t 


sults thus far apparent do not indicate a 


ieral benefit or detriment. In some i 
nees where the business of small firm; 
(Please Turn to Page 294) 
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onserve 
our Present 
Supply of 

Milk Cans! 


a 


Since your present supply of milk cans 
may have to last a long time, why not get 
maximum service from each of them. Rust- 
proofing with Sorensen’s E-P Buttons has 
proved remarkably effective in greatly in- 
creasing the life and usefulness of milk cans. 
Scores of the country’s leading dairy plants 
use them. 


These buttons operate on the principle of 
electro-plating. They cause no taints or off 


Rustproof them 


with 


SORENSEN’S 
E-P BUTTONS 





flavors. The lactic acid always present in 
milk or cream acts as the electrolyte, just 
the same as sulphuric acid in your storage 
battery in your car. The button instantly 
sets up a replating action on rust spots in 
the can. Place one in each can in use, and 
in your new cans also. 


PRICES: No. 103 Sorensen’s E-P Buttons: 
Box of 25, $5.50. Ten boxes of 25 each, 
$54.00. F.O.B. Minneapolis. Prices on larger 
quantities on request. 





< 
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with 
brush. 


coating, and wipe 


ensen’s 
specially prepared tin 
alloyed 
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form 
apply like 


comes in powder 


and 


just mix 


water paint with a 


than 


corrode 


ordinary 


1s 


tin 





Then just use 


blow torch on the 


CROMATIN (Sor- 
Retin) is a 





CROMATIN 


Sorensen’s Retin 





with chromium It does not 


Figure 1 


pint 


per 


three times harder 


It is used by the 
food 


sors in the 


largest proces 
country 
back 
black 
pint can 
$6.50; 1 pint can $12 
200 gallon 


Your 
il it 


money 
turns 


rice * iZ 
Price i 


capacity. 





Demands More Milk 


Health Board Attempts to Avert Short- 
Ages — Norman J. Ware Replaces 
Three Man Commission in N. Y. 


At a special meeting August 31, the New 
York City Board of Health authorized Dr. 
Ernest L, Stebbins, Health Commissioner, 
to call for more milk from producers in the 
New York milkshed. 


Following reports of diversions the Health 
Board announced that distributors who fail 
to comply with the commissioner’s order 
will be removed from the list of approved 
and inspected sources, and no application for 
reinstatement will be considered in the future. 
Dr. Stebbins expressed the hope that “it will 
not become necessary to take the measures 
now authorized.” 


He stated further that the production of 
milk on approved farms is sufficient to 
meet the city’s needs, but that there has been 
an increasing demand for milk for manufac- 
tured products. He also said that some milk 
is being diverted to other markets “because 
of price attractions.” 


Norman J. Ware Represents WLB 


Norman J. Ware, of Middletown, Conn., 
vice-chairman of the regional WLB in Bos- 
ton, has been appointed WHLB’s special 
representative to settle differences between 
milk distributors and unionized drivers that 
were brought about by the ODT require- 
ment that the number of retail and wholesale 
deliveries be curtailed. 


Mr. Ware will replace the three-member 
Metropolitan Milk Distributors Commission 
which WLB established to decide 
arising under the ODT directive. 


issues 


Edward O. Mather, executive director of 
the Milk Dealers’ Association of Metro- 
politan New York, Inc., and Michael J. 
Cashal, vice-president of the A. F. of L. 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs, with which the milk drivers 
union is affiliated, both approved the appoint- 
ment of Mr. .Ware. 

Mr. Ware will referee with final decision 
any differences distributors and 
drivers brought about by route consolida- 
tions and a possible laying off of drivers. 


between, 


When the curtailed delivery plan 
started WLB promised it would not result 
in the lay-off of drivers, but the board sub- 
sequently modified its ruling to permit layoff 
of union workers in the ODT 
program. 


was 


line with 


em -- 


J. F. BROWNLEE NAMED 


Washington, D. C.—James F. Brownlee, 
long experienced in the food industry and for 
a number of years an official of the General 
Foods Corporation, took office August 16th 
as the OPA deputy administrator in charge 
of price. Since May Mr.Brownlee has been 
director of transportation in the WFA. 


“ 
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As the deputy administrator directly re- 
sponsible for price control, Mr. Brownlee 
will assist Chester Bowles, OPA general 
manager, in completing the reorganization 
made necessary by the Congressional ban 
on persons in policy-making positions who 
lack business experience. 

“Mr. Brownlee is one of the nation’s lead- 
ing business executives, with 30 years’ ex- 
perience, the greater part in the food field,” 
Mr. Bowles said. “With his sound business 
background, he will be the key man in the 
OPA program of making price control prac- 
tical and effective.” 

Mr. Bownlee succeeds Donald H. Wallace, 
who has been acting deputy administrator 
since the resignation of J. Kenneth Galbraith 
in June. 

$< 


TO SUCCEED GODFREY 





Creamery Package Promotes Fred G. 
Jones—Now Advertising Manager 


Effective August Ist, Fred G. Jones was 
advanced to the position of advertising man- 
ager of The Creamery Package Mfg. Com- 
pany, according to a récéfit~announcement 
from that firm. In his new position, Mr. 
Jones will fill the vacancy left by the death 
of J. H. Godfrey, CP Director of Publicity. 


Following his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Mr. Jones spent seven 
years in general adver- 
tising, including agency 
work, and national ad- 
vertising with Butler 


Brothers and Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 
He joined the CP 


advertising department 
in 1935 and has been 
responsible for much 
of the promotional and 
advertising material. 
Through his efforts, Creamery Package was 
selected by the Direct Mail Advertisers 
Association in 1939 as one of the direct mait 
leaders of the United States and Canada. 


Fred G. Jones 


Mr. Jones promoted the company’s part 
in the scrap metal drive, and served on the” 
committee covering the nation-wide salvage 
drive in the dairy industry. 

He is vice-chairman of the U. S. War 
Bond Drive within Creamery Package which 
has achieved 10% of payroll deduction. He 
is also serving as personnel adviser in the 
company’s war work, and has worked out 
many of the details for plant protection in 
this respect. 

Mr. Jones has been editor of the CP 
Bulletin, a rotogravure external house organ, 
for the past five years, and was the origin- 
ator of the CP Dairy Drummer, the firm’s 
supply newspaper. 


He is a director and vice-president of the 
Chicago Industrial Advertisers Association, 
and is on the board of governors of the Chi- 
cago Federated Advertising Club. 





Alter Ice Cream Order 


WFA Permits Certain Sales Without 
Affecting Processors’ Civilian 
Quotas—Other Changes 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food Ad- 
ministration amended on September 2nd Food 
Distribution Order 8 covering ice cream and 
other frozen dairy foods. Processors now 
are permitted to use milk solids in the pro- 
duction of frozen dairy foods and mixed for 
delivery to the Veterans Administration, 
“contract” schools, and eligible ship opera- 
tors, as defined in Food Regulation 2, with- 
out charging the quantity thus used against 
their civilian quotas. “Contract” schools are 
those holding written contracts to feed mili- 
tary personnel. 


“In order to confirm the sales reported 
by them to be quota exempt,” says the WFA, 
file certifi- 
“contract” 
schools and eligible ship operators—as speci- 
fied in Food Regulation 2. Also, the total 
milk solids used each month by processors 


“processors should obtain and 


cates which they receive from 


in manufacturing such frozen dairy foods or 
mix for delivery to these agencies during 
the base period, should be excluded from the 
amount of milk solids used in computing 
civilian quotas for that month.” 

The amendment also clarifies the provision 
of the order relating to the production of 
frozen dairy ice cream. 
may use in production of 
(1) up to 10 per cent (by 
weight) of the total milk solids available to 
them; or (2) a quantity equivalent to the 


foods other than 


Processors the 


such products 


amount of milk solids used by them in the 
production of these products during the cor- 
portion of the base 


responding period— 


whichever is greater. In no event, however, 
shall a processor exceed 65 per cent of the 
total milk solids used in the production of 
frozen dairy foods or mix during the cor- 
responding month of the base period. 


Some administrative changes were made. 


— 


RECORD N. D. P. SALES 








L. A. Van Bomel, president of the Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation, stated 
in his semi-annual report that sales for the 
first half of 1943 rose to a new high record 
of $288,229,546, representing an increase of 
9 per’ tent over the $263,808,670 previous 
peak volume for the corresponding period 


* of 1942. 


The corporation’s earnings for the first 
six months amounted to $6,017,455 after 
providing $17,000 income and excess 
profits taxes, and after an additional pro- 
vision of $1,800,000 for contingencies. The 
income after reserves was equal to 96 cents 
a share of common stock. In the compar- 
able six months last year the next income 
after $10,931 taxes was $5,428,428, or 86 
cents a common share. ’ 


for 
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of the Dry milk is urgently needed now, as a vital Victory food. Our 

ae, es Armed forces and Allies are consuming tremendous quantities: 

; And, when peace comes, dry milk will be one of the essential foods 

. made needed to feed the world’s hungry people. 

5 Uncle Sam wants you to dry milk. High priorities will be granted 

he Na- for equipment if you have enough milk for reasonably steady 
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sie y { f operation. ; 
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Blue Boy-Big Elm Dairy 


Combine Aids Conservation 


Consolidation of Two Prominent Firms in Rochester by Progressive 


Operator Furthers Efforts to Conserve Motorized Equipment 


and Gasoline—Remodeled Plant Steps Up Efficiency 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


HEN “Jim Bell, general man- 

ager of the Blue Boy Dairy 

in Rochester, N. Y., and “Ed” 
Noonan, transportation and sales 
manager, were visited recently, Mr. 
Bell said, “One of the most inter- 
esting phases of our business here 
is the benefits that have accrued 
through the consolidation of the 
Blue Boy Dairy business with that” 
of the Big Elm Dairy.” 


At the outset it should be men- 
tioned perhaps that the Blue Boy 
Dairy at the time of the merger was 
a relatively young, aggressive new- 





Blue Boy’s General Manager ‘‘Jim’’ Bell (left) and Sales and 
Transportation Manager ‘‘Ed.’’ Noonan 


comer in the Rochester milk dis- 
tributing scene, while the Big Elm 
concern was an old-timer in the 
business, having continuously oper- 
ited in that market for more than 
forty years. 

The Blue Boy firm was started 
about five years agoasa hobby dairy 
farm at Oakfield, New York, by G. 
Sherwin Haxton, who operates an 
important cannery and has other .ex- 
tensive business interests as well. 
Mr. Haxton’s interest in dairying led 
him into the distributing field in 
Rochester to supply an outlet for the 
milk produced on his model farm. 
Sparing no expense to obtain the 
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best, a complete processing plant 
was installed in a section of a large 
warehouse in Rochester. 

Required to Find New Quarters 

Then came the war with unprece- 
dented demands by the government, 
including need for the warehouse in 
which the Blue Boy plant was 
located. A man of quick action in 
an emergency, Mr. Haxton there- 
upon bought the old established Big 
Elm Dairy lock, stock and barrel, 
combined the two businesses, com- 
pletely remodeled the Big Elm lay- 
out and after selecting the best and 
newest equipment 
of the two busi- 
nesses, set up a 
plant that is a 
model for effici- 
ency and econom- 
ical operation. 

It would be re- 
miss not to men- 
tion some of the 
personnel respon- 
sible for this 
fast-growing and 
aggressive organ- 
ization. ‘‘Jim’’ 
Bell, the young 
and personable 
general manager, 
IS 1n 
charge of Mr. Haxton’s interests in 
the dairy business. With early ex- 
perience in business management 
Mr. Bell was first with the Haxton 
dairy farm, later to manage the first 
and then the combined Blue Boy 
distributing business in Rochester. 
Under his management, practically 
starting from scratch, he developed 
nineteen profitable motorized routes 
which, with the thirty-five motorized 
and horse-drawn routes taken over 
from Big Elm in June last year, 
made a total of fifty-four wholesale 
and retail routes—a sizable business 
for a city the size of Rochester with 
considerable competition. 


complete” 







Recollecting the losses of business 


that accompanied the widespread 
merger era prior to 1929, Bell was 
asked if many customers were lost 
due to Blue Boy and Big Elm com- 
bining. He replied, “No, we lost 
practically no customers by consoli- 
dating the two firms. The public 
generally understood that the gov- 
ernment was sympathetic toward 
changes that would conserve trans- 
portation equipment, tires and gaso- 
line. And I believe that the con- 
servation of these items is one of 
the most important recent phases of 
our business.” The discussion that 
followed fully confirmed what Mr. 
Bell said along these lines. 


Big Savings in Mileage and Gas 


During this visit “Ed” Noonan, 
who is in charge of transportation 
and sales for the company, was pres- 
ent and Manager Bell asked if he 
would tell something about the con- 
servation program and its results 
since the consolidation was made. 
By way of introduction, Noonan has 
been in the milk business since 1921, 
employed continuously by the Big 
Elm Dairy until the consolidation. 
He started on a route and advanced 
himself successively to the position 
of sales manager, whicn post he still 
holds with the enlarged Blue Boy 
Dairy enterprise. 

“Ed” Noonan pointed out that 
conservation of much mileage and 
gasoline was one of the first accom- 





One of the highly-praised Divee delivery units 
used by Blue Boy Dairy 
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By True Americans, Working the Real American Way! 


At Waukesha and Watertown, our em- 
ployees received their Army-Navy “E” 
lapel pins. They earned these pins by 
producing quality war materiel in quanti- 
ty for America’s Armed Forces everywhere. 


But, there is more to these pins than that. 
They were earned by men and women, 
who wanted to work for Victory. Who pro- 


duced war materiel, without labor disturb- 


ance, with a minimum of absenteeism, and 






WAUKESHA AND WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


with the spirit of true Americans working 
the real American way. 


Together we share the honors of our 
achievements. And our achievements were 
possible only because of the unified opera- 
tion of management and skill, executive 
directive and craftsman’s production. 


The presentation of our Army-Navy “E” pen- 
nant is an honor that WAS earned. Now, we 
pledge to work that much harder to hold it. 


Plants at 
















EAST LIMITS 


i 
WL FOUNDRY COMPANY © wisconsin 
DEPENDABLE PRODUC 


TS OF A DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURER 
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plishments by the combined busi- 
nesses. The first records show that 
the fifty-four routes under Blue Boy 
ownership, just after the consolida- 
tion, travelled 37,650 miles monthly 
with gasoline consumption of 5,400 
gallons. Thereupon the routes were 
under precess of being merged in 
an effort to reduce mileage and cut 
down the amount of gasoline used. 
Before the close of the month of 
August, 1942, the total number of 
routes had been reduced to forty- 
three. In that month the mileage 
had been cut to 25,191 miles and the 
amount of gasoline consumed dipped 
to 3,477. 





Horses Used on Twelve Routes 


During April of this year the 
number of routes was further re- 
duced to thirty-four, with a result- 
ant mileage of 16,489 miles and a 
gasoline usage of 2,406. gallons. 
From April to July 1, 1943 there was 
no further reduction in the number 
of routes, but the number of miles 
traveled was slashed to 15,489 and 
gasoline burned dropped to 2,058 
gallons. 


Thus it may be seen that since the 
two dairies combined their opera- 
tions and functioned on a conserva- 
tion program in respect to retail and 
wholesale deliveries, the total num- 
ber of routes was cut from fifty- 
four to thirty-four, with a total mile- 
age saving of 22,161 while gasoline 
consumption was reduced by 3,342 
gallons. Mileage saving amounted to 
58.8 per cent, the gasoline saving to 
61.9 per cent—a tremendously im- 
pressive accomplishment. 


E.O.D. Delivery Aids Program 


Most of these savings were ac- 
complished by combining routes 
and increasing loads per unit, and 
every-other-day delivery which was 
inaugurated in April of this year. 
According to the records, the every- 
other-day system accounted for a 
reduction of approximately 1,000 
miles per month and a gasoline sav- 
ing of almost 400 gallons monthly. 
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When the combination of the Blue 
Boy and Big Elm interests was 
made, the Big Elm Dairy had ten 
horse-drawn routes while Blue Boy 
was all motorized. Now the business 
operates twelve horse-drawn routes, 
the balance all being motorized. 


During the past year when the 
business was in the process of con- 
solidating routes and remodeling the 
plant, every employee of both com- 
panies was kept on the payroll. Nat- 
urally, a few men left the employ of 
the company to go into the armed 
services or to accept other work 
in war production plants, but none 
during that period was actually 
laid off under operation of the 
consolidations. 


The volume of business has grown 
consistently since the merger was 
made, not only through greater per 
capita milk consumption and new 
customers but also through absorp- 
tion of three other small dairies 
which had become discouraged, 
mainly because of the difficulty in 
obtaining much-needed equipment. 


Homo-Vit D Makes Gain 


Blue Boy has made considerable 
progress in the sale of homogenized- 
Vitamin D milk this year. During 
the month of May only about 400 
quarts were put out. Without any 
extra push on the sale of this item 
sales of homogenized-Vitamin D 
(General Mills A.R.P.I. Process) 
milk had increased to over 1,600 
quarts during July. Confident of the 
merits of this special milk, the con- 
cern in August launched a Vitamin 
D merchandising campaign which 
further stepped up the sale of this 
special milk materially. 

In the month of September, 1942 
the percentage of total delivery cost& 
to sales was .2143. With the excep- 
tion of one month, the delivery cost 
percentage was steadily reduced to 
a level of .1996 reached in April, 
1943. In figuring these percentages 
practically all items of expense mak- 
ing up delivery costs were included, 
such as maintenance, tires, gasoline, 
depreciation, labor and other miscel- 
laneous items. 


Several distinctive features make 
the Blue Boy Dairy stand out from 
others in a similar line of business. 
Realizing the advantages to be 
gained not only in plant operation 
but in publicizing the company’s 
activities to the people in Rochester, 





.’ the heads of the drivers’ 


this firm was the first in that city 
to adopt the flash pasteurizing sys- 
tem, the light-weight glass milk 
bottle, and also the hood sealing of 
all bottled milk. The color scheme 
employed by the delivery units also 
is outstanding, the blue and white 
color predominating wherever Blue 
Boy advertising is displayed. 


Personal Supervision Gets Results 


“Ed” Noonan devotes much atten- 
tion to the maintenance of all roll- 
ing stock used on the routes. Each 
day the garage foreman makes a 
routine report to Mr. Noonan on 
the condition of every unit. His re- 
port includes any defects found upon 
his daily inspection, mileage speed- 
ometer reading and the gasoline con- 
sumption of each unit. A summary 
of these daily reports gives Mr. 
Noonan an exact picture of the con- 
dition and operating efficiency ot 
every delivery vehicle. 


Mr. Noonan has learned from ex- 
perience that he obtains better re- 
sults and better cooperation from 
the men on the routes by having in- 
dividual conferences rather than 
group meetings with the drivers. He 
stated that frequent talks with each 
individual driver impress the men 
on the routes much more effectively 


than when discussions are held 
collectively. 
a Tiare acl « “ 
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Blue Boy’s Fleet of Divco’s 


He stated that every man in their 
employ is conscious of the vital 
need to conserve essential motor- 
ized equipment and to operate in 
the most efficient manner possible. 
When asked how he got along with 
union in 
Rochester, he stated that they have 
a most cordial relationship, the 
union drivers’ representatives doing 
a great deal of cooperative work at 
their meeting to impress the men 
with the necessity of keeping equip- 
ment in the best possible condition, 
and the importance of operating 
it with the greatest degree of 
efficiency. ; 
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WHICH WEIGHS MORE 
in the scale of Victory ? 
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OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


Which—the weigh can you need, or the military 
equipment our Armed Forces need? You know 
the answer. 


But—the good news is that now it has become 
possible to produce both. A year ago we were 
organizing, learning, and training new men and 
women to produce war materials. Now we are 





able to devote some of our facilities and man- 
power to the manufacture of modern R. G. 
Wright dairy equipment that wears longer in 
service and helps you to operate more efficiently 
and at lower cost. 


Dairy products are important to Victory, too. 
Ask us about your needs today. 


R. G. WRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 


2933 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


a 


i 


' 


PASTEURIZERS | 


CAN WASHERS « BOTTLE WASHERS 


MANUFACTURERS of 


SURFACE COOLERS 


for the Dairy Industry 


RECEIVING TANKS » WEIGH CANS 


ij 
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Milk-Dairy Products Problems 









Dr. Leland Spencer, Prof. of Marketing at Cornell University and Nationally-known Authority, 


Traces Causes of Acute Supply-Demand 


*The Review is pleased to present herewith the 
full text of an address bearing on the milk and dairy 
products phase of the nation’s food problems, with 
especial reference to the situation within New York 
State, which was delivered on the afternoon of August 
31st by Dr. Leland Spencer, Professor of Marketing, 
Cornell University’s New York State College of Agri- 
culture, at a Food Forum sponsored by the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, Inc. and held at Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Because 
centering 


of the vital importance 
around the increasingly 
difficult job of spreading the 
country’s supply of milk and its 
key products in adequate direc- 
tions and in sufficient volume to 
meet the vast demands stimulated 
by a global war, and because of 
Dr. Spencer’s long eminence in the 
field of the economics of produc- 
tion and distribution of fluid milk 
and cream, his consideration of 
the perplexing problems present and to come offers an 
extremely valuable contribution to the task of proper 
planning. 





Dr. Leland Spencer 


His recommendations to meet the situation are par- 
ticularly timely in view of the present movement within 
the War Food Administration for the development of 
a program to limit and control fluid milk consumption 
with the primary objective of preventing further in- 
roads upon the country’s civilian supplies of butter, 
cheese and evaporated milk. Latest news regarding the 
probable details of -the coming WFA program will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 





many meetings to consider problems caused by an 

over-supply of milk. This is the first meeting here 
in the speaker’s experience to deal with shortage of food 
in general and of dairy products in particular. 


T CITY OF SYRACUSE has been the scene of 


The outstanding fact in the milk and dairy situation 
today is the lack of adequate supplies to meet the heavy 
demand for home consumption, Army and Navy, and 
shipments to allied or occupied countries. Consumers in 
Central New York and throughout the country have been 
made rudely aware of the shortages of dairy products in 
several ways: ration points have to be given up for but- 
ter (when you can find it), as well as for cheese, and canned 
milk; ice cream is less plentiful, and often mixed with 
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Situation and Points Toward Solutions® 


sherbert; whipping cream can no longer be purchased, 
Fortunately in most areas no shortage of fluid milk has 
appeared so far. 

War conditions are of course responsible for the 
“tight” situation in dairy products as with many other 
commodities. But contrary to the prevailing impression 
among city people, the trouble is on the demand side of 
the market rather than in the sphere of production. The 
milk situation in New York is closely tied up with condi- 
tions and policies of national and international scope. 


Production at a High Level 


In 1942 more milk was produced on the dairy farms 
of the United States, and of New York State, than in 
any previous year. The increase in production over the 
yearly average for 1935-39 was 15 per cent for the United 
States and 16 per cent for New York. During the first 
six months of 1943, United States milk production was 
almost exactly the same as in the first half of 1942. In 
New York State there was a decrease of 3 per cent. 

Weather conditions, except for a late spring this year, 
have been favorable in both of the past two seasons. Pas- 
ture conditions have been excellent and the hay crop larger 
than average. Dairymen have been encouraged by a favor- 
able ratio of milk prices to feed prices. On the other hand, 
they have been seriously handicapped by the shortage of 
labor, machinery, and equipment repairs. These handicaps 
together with the anticipated shortage of feed, and in- 
flexible price ceilings, will cause this year’s output of milk 
to fall a little below that of 1942 and considerably short 
of the goal announced earlier by the War Food Admin- 
istration. 


Increased Demand From Three Directions 


Extraordinarily heavy demands for dairy products 
have come from three directions: 


First: Great Britain and to a lesser extent Russia 
have required large quantities of cheese, dried milk, evapo- 
rated milk and butter from us, to make up for part of the 
supplies cut off by the Germans. 


SEcoNnD: The Army and Navy have bought large quan- 
tities of butter, cheese, dried milk, evaporated milk and 
fluid milk, so as to provide the men and women of the 
urmed forces with the best possible diet. 


Tuirp: War workers and other civilians are demand- 
ing more dairy products than ever before. 


Large Shipments to Allied Nations 
For twenty years before the start of the present war, 
the United States imported more dairy products than were 
exported. Suddenly we were called upon to reverse our 
position and send huge quantities of these products to 
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SPEED YOUR PRODUCTION 


@ War-time needs are constantly boosting the demand for the whole wide : ; 
range of dairy products. Progressive dairymen are gearing up production 
—by starting right with accurate, dependable Toledo “6300” heavy-duty ‘ 
Intake Scales for milk receiving. 

Designed to overcome moisture hazards, there are accurate, speedy, durable 
Toledos for every important weighing operation in dairies. 
Factory-trained Toledomen are near at hand to give quick, 
efficient service. Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 





Left: Toledo Butter 

Scale 0850 type, with 

adjustable wheeled 
stand. 


Center: Cream Re- 
ceiving Scale 1800 
type. 


Right: The “6300” 

is adaptable to a va- 

riety of weigh-can 
sizes. 











TOLEDO SCALES 


Sales and Service in 181 cities 


























small and cost little. 


. 4, 1. Better take care of the equipment you have and make it last. 
\y Make periodic check-ups of the performance of your equip- 
0) ment. Have the necessary repairs made while they are still 


W Often your worn equipment can be rebuilt to function like 
Ss 7 ; ( new for a fraction of the cost. We specialize in equipment 
maintenance and can tell you quickly. 





N) For larger jobs we prepare complete plans, specifications, 
and estimates to fit your particular requirements. We 


- e 7 
M ] l k P al l ~ are helping lots of folks with their equipment problems 





q 14 qt. durable metal, dairy tinned milk these days. Let us help you. 
pails. Heavy wire handles. Carefully 
wna Call an ILLINOIS ENGINEER and get the benefit 
An exceptional opportunity to get a F Z 2 
quality product while our stock lasts. of his experience. He can give you valuable sugges- 


—— tions on your priority problems and save you needless 


expense. Without obligation, of course. 








WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 
8OO S. Ada Street 


TB, Le) hae by-¥) (C) “an LO) 1 27-\. b Are 


ENGINEERS and MANUFACTURERS 
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our allies whose normal sources of supply had largely been 
cut off by German. occupation or submarine warfare. In 
1942, this country shipped out half again as much dairy 
products as in the previous record year, 1919. The aim 
for the year ending June 30, 1944 is to nearly double the 
shipments made in 1942 (table 1). The increased allot- 
ments of dairy products for allied countries mean smaller 
supplies for home consumption. 


Increased Consumption by Military Personnel 


Men and women in the armed services use more dairy 
products than they did as civilians. It has been the policy 
of both Army and Navy to include liberal amounts of milk, 
butter and other dairy products in the diet. Many persons 
who used these products sparingly as civilians have 
doubled or trebled their consumption since they have been 
exposed to Army “mess” or Navy “chow.” 


For the current fiscal year, approximately 19 per cent 
of the dairy products available for civilians and military 
use, have been allocated to “Military and War Services”. 
Since the military personnel makes up less than 10 per 
cent of the population, the plans apparently call for per 
capita use of dairy products by military personnel at double 
the rate for civilians (table 2). 


Greater Demand by Civilians 


In 1942 the civilian population used more dairy prod- 
ucts than ever before. If allowed to do, they would use 
still more this year. Compared with the yearly averages 
for the period 1935-39, per capita consumption of butter 
in 1942 was off nearly 7 per cent, but the consumption of 
all other products increased. The quantity of fluid milk 
used per person was up 10 per cent; canned milk up 13 
per cent; cheese up 14 per cent; ice cream up 67 per cent; 
and the milk equivalent of all products up 5 per cent (table 
3). 


Consumer incomes in the United States are now about 
double the pre-war level, but food prices have gone up 
only about 40 per cent. 


Although retail prices are low in comparison with 
consumer incomes, various restrictions that are in effect 
this year will reduce civilian consumption of butter, cheese, 
and canned milk below the pre-war average. The con- 
sumption of ice cream also will be lower than in 1942, but 
higher than the pre-war level. The consumption of fluid 
milk and cream, though checked somewhat by the banning 
of heavy cream is expected to reach an all-time high in 
1943. In terms of total milk equivalent, the consumption 
of dairy products by United States civilians in 1943 is ex- 
pected to be 4 per cent less than the yearly average for 
the period 1935-39, and 9 per cent less than the peak level 
of 1942. 


Shortages of Fluid Milk 


In the New York milk shed, and in the country at 
large, milk production reaches a peak every year in June. 
From that time on the output falls off, reaching a low ebb 
in November and December. New York production is little 
more than half as much in November as in June. Ordi- 
narily the supply of fresh milk available in this area during 
November is sufficient to take care of the market require- 
ments for fluid milk and cream, with only a small reserve 
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which goes into manufactured products. In order to allow 
for fluctuations in supply and sales throughout the month, 
the reserve should be at least 10 per cent. In the last few 
years it has averaged 15 per cent. 


As production declines this fall, supplies of fluid milk 
will turn out to be inadequate in many places. Where this 
occurs, the cause most likely will be the increased local 
demand coupled perhaps with diversions of milk to out- 
side markets usually supplied from other sources. The 
ban on sales of heavy cream has brought a substantial re- 
duction in the quantities of milk used for fluid cream but 
fluid milk sales have gone up nearly everywhere. Most 
of the increase has occurred since 1941. 


Comparing the sales of fluid milk and cream in July 
1943 with those in July 1941, in terms of milk equivalent, 
there were increases of 15 per cent in Rochester, and 20 
per cent in Buffalo. In the New York City Marketing 
Area there was a decrease of 3 per cent. Milk sales went 
up 11 per cent but cream sales were reduced nearly 50 
per cent (table 4). 


The Problem of Diversions 


The diversion of milk from normal market outlets is 
a serious problem in some localities. It is caused in part 
by the extraordinary demands of Army camps, Navy 
yards, and boom towns where defense industries have been 
greatly expanded. Inflexible price ceilings have seriously 
aggravated the difficulties. 


For example, in eastern New York south of Albany, 
substantial quantities of milk that would normally be used 
to supply the Catskill Area and other markets in south- 
eastern New York are now going to Connecticut. Con- 
necticut markets need additional milk to meet the increased 
demand resulting from the influx of defense-plant work- 
ers, and the inflated buying power of consumers generally. 
Under ordinary circumstances the conflicting demands 
from Connecticut and New York would be compromised 
by price adjustments. Higher prices for milk in both groups 
of markets would help to check consumption and to in- 
crease the supply. With rigid price ceilings, however, 
which happen to give the Connecticut buyers an advantage 
of about one cent a quart, such a normal and easy adjust- 
ment has been impossible. The burden of the shortage has 
not been shared equitably. 


In the village of Warsaw in western New York, the 
price ceiling on fluid milk has been too low in comparison 
with the prices paid for milk at country plants in the 
vicinity, or in Buffalo and Rochester. The producers are 
insisting upon higher prices. The distributors and the con- 
sumers are willing to pay-them, but OPA says the “line 
must be held”—and will allow no increase. Unless the 
Warsaw prices are adjusted, the consumers there will be 
without milk in the midst of plenty. 


A similar situation on a much larger scale exists in 
connection with the milk supply for the New York mar- 
ket. Some milk produced within the geographical limits 
of the New York milk shed has regularly been shipped to 
markets outside the New York City Marketing Area as 
defined in the federal milk order. But in the past year or 
two, the volume of milk shipped to outside markets from 
Boston to Florida has greatly increased. ; 
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12 cans per minute 


The L-P Conservation Can Washer is the only equip- 
ment that is expressly engineered and constructed to 
use acid for rinsing, washing, cleaning and sterilizing. 
Absolute control of operation fayors the use of less 
experienced help and still assures production economy 
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2459 W. 48th St. 152 W. 42nd St. 2261 5th Ave. 
CHICAGO (32) NEW YORK (18) SAN FRANCISCO (16) 


Seven valves and six gauges on this Control Board bring 
any variation of quantity or temperature of steam, 
rinsing, washing or sterilizing solutions under immediate 
adjustment. 
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Preventative 
Maintenance 





Specialty Brass 
tubes are built 
to form one integral, 
interlocked cooling 
surface-—provide the 
strongest of all con- 
struction for long, 
trouble-free service. 
There is a size for 
every capacity. 


pecimlty Brass 
interlocking lip tygmng surface coolers 


Interlocking lip tubi $ an exclusive built-in fea- 
ture that only Specialty bs surface coolers provide— 
an important advantag at forever frees you from 
troublesome, time-takigy eplacement of cracked strips 
between cooler tubes. t only does this superior con- 
struction save you fr his continually recurring ex- 
pense, but right no eleases for Uncle Sam many 
critical pounds of b for a harder hitting war job. 

There's a solid fo ition behind these rugged, suc- 
cessful coolers, a k—ground of thorough, absolutely 
sanitary engineeri hich meets all health depart- 
ment requirementg™m™eveled cooler headers divert con- 
densation away 
from the milk 
and ample sep- 
arating space 
between headers 
provides for 
quick and easy 
cleaning. Hun- 
dreds are in use. 








Write today for 
Bulletin 25F. 






LA I-inch Surface Cooler 


A Producer's Cooler 
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Price Maladjustments Disruptive 


Under ordinary circumstances, New York consumers 
could protect themselves against a shortage by outbidding 
the more distant markets. Now if improperly adjusted 
price ceilings make distant markets more attractive there 
is little the local consumers can do except to write their 
congressmen, pray for omniscient wisdom in the adminis 
tration of price control, and finally grin and bear it. Over 
a long period of years the consumers of New York City 
have paid the producers of the New York milk shed to 
produce a reserve supply of milk. Now through malad 
justment of prices it appears likely that the reserve sup- 
ply will be siphoned off for the benefit of consumers in 
other markets. 


A considerable portion of the milk that is being di- 
verted from New York to outside markets is going to the 
Army and Navy. Some of it is being shipped a thousand 
miles or more in quart containers. Freight charges are 
said to be as high as 3 cents a quart. 


3ased on his personal experience as well as on eco- 
nomic grounds, this speaker questions whether the ship- 
ment of fluid milk over distances of more than 500 miles 
is justified for any purpose in time of war. Fluid milk is 
seven parts water and one part food solids. It is also very 
perishable and very expensive to ship long distances. Evap- 
orated milk, dried whole milk, dried skimmilk and but- 
ter, though less palatable, supply practically the same 
nutrients at much less cost in localities distant from pro- 
duction areas. These products are used to replace fluid 
milk completely in the diet of our soldiers oversezs and 
might well be used to a greater extent to supplement the 
fluid milk supplies in deficit areas here at home. 


Recommendations for Solution 


Assuming that fluid milk supplies in some areas at 
least will fall short of meeting all demands this fall, what 
should be done about it? 


Complete removal of price ceilings on fluid milk would 
solve the problem in most areas, but of course would be 
inconsistent with the anti-inflation, “hold-the-line” policy 
of the Administration. Other steps which might be taken 
to bridge the temporary gap between supply and demand 
for milk this fall, beginning with the least drastic are as 
follows: 


First: Adjust-price ceilings by fixing higher limits in 
those markets where consumers are obviously at a dis- 
advantage in competing with alternative markets for the 
milk normally available to them. 


Seconpb: Prohibit shipments of fluid milk in excess 
of 500 miles for any purpose and further restrict ship- 
ments out of normal territory on recommendation of panels 
or committees representing the national interest as well 
as consumers and producers in the area from which the 
diversions would be made. Military and civilian require- 
ments in excess of fluid milk supplies available on this 


basis should be made up by the use of evaporated or dried 
milk. 


Tuirp: Give fluid markets priority over all manufac- 


turing within their normal milk sheds during the shortage 
period. 
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FourtH: If necessary, ban all sales of fluid cream to 
consumers, restaurants, etc. 


FirtH : If necessary, limit fluid milk sales to specified 
percentage of each dealer’s sales in the corresponding 
month of 1942. It might be advisable for the War Food 
Administration to develop in collaboration with the dis- 
tributors in each market a brief set of principles to govern 
the allocation of available supplies to customers. 


SixtH: As a last resort, ration milk to consumers by 
a ticket system. 


Provided the national government makes it possible 
for dairymen to get reasonably adequate supplies of cow 
feed, and sees to it that the labor situation gets no worse, 
it is unlikely that rationing by the ticket system will be 
necessary anywhere this year. 


Additional price incentives may be necessary to pre 
vent a serious slump in milk production during 1944. 





TABLE 1 
Dairy products shipped or allocated for shipment to Allied Nations and 
other countries, calendar year 1942, and year ending June 30, 1944 
Calendar Year ending 





Product year 1942 dune 30, 1944 
(Million pounds) 

a are 17.6 131.5 
GED,» eettbtihintiscemicsentecnss 312.0 300.1 
Condensed milk .......... 1.9 70.8 
Evaporated milk ....... 348.7 616.4 
Dried whole milk........ , . 3.6 63.6 
Dried skim (spray)... 154.8 
Dried skim (roller)... 135.2 128.4 

, 819.0 1,465.6 


Milk equivalent 


(Million pounds) 
Butter 





sda pedpsgenubtnedatuaubbedebeebeseeensene Sdupesvannee 370 2,762 
GRINS icianindctnesecseek _ sapiaibona . 3,120 3,001 
Condensed milk . 4 156 
Evaporated milk ......... , - 767 1,356 
Dried whole milk........... 28 496 

SET qreteneieinnmnitatetes ‘ 4,289 7,771 


(Compiled from reports of the War Food Administration) 





TABLE 2 
Quantities and proportions of dairy product supplies allocated to civilians 
and to military and war services for the year ending June 30, 1944 
As announced by the War Food Administration, July, 1943 
Quantities (Million pounds) Per cent to each croup* 
Civilian Military Total Civilian Military Total 








ED steeithitretcntnee . 1,670 316 1,986 84 16 100 
CO , 508 101 609 83 17 190 
Canned milk es 1,517 1,056 59 41 100 
Dried whole milk........ 20 59 2 75 100 
Dried skim milk.........:: 175 62 237 74 26 100 
-—— asusume 2 onsen ‘ 
Total milk equiv.. 43,647 10,436 54,083 81 19 100 
(Compiled from reports of the War Food Administration) 
*Approximately 91 per cent of the total population is made up of civil 


ans, 9 per cent ef military personne! 





TABLE 3 


Per capita consumption of dairy products by civilians in the United States, 
yearly average for 1935-39, 1942 and 1943 





Yearly ave. 1943in per cent of: 
1935-39 1942 1943 1935-39 

(tbs.) (ths.) (ths.) average 1942 
Butter .... . one 16.8 15.7 13 77 83 
Cheese snbaapenen 5.6 6.4 4.9 RR 77 
Canned milk 16.8 19.9 16 95 84 
Ice cream ............ 9.6 16.0 12 125 75 
Fluid milk ard cream 342 376 388 113 103 
Total milk equivalent 806 849 774 96 91 

‘Data from the National Food Situation. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


. &. Department of Agriculture, July, 1943) 





TABLE 4 


Sales of fluid milk and cream in the New York, Kochester and Buffalo 
markets, month of July, 1941, 1942 and 1943 


Market Classification 1941 1942 1943 
(Millions of pounds) 

New York...............Class I 214.3 225.1 237.9 

Class II-A 65.9 62.1 23.8 

Total 280.2 287.2 271.7 


Outside Class I 35.9 47.3 





Total, including 
outside Class I 316.1 334.5 330.1 
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Use Your Floor Space 
More Effectively... with 


DAMROW 


CUSTOM - DESIGN 


CONVEYOR SYSTEMS 


Damrow Engineers are experts in making Dairy 
Floor space more productive—designing your 
production line-up so that you get smoother, 
steadier flow of materials in a compact, highly 
efficient production unit, capable of long service 
with a minimum of attention. 


This has been proven in scores of modern 
Dairies everywhere, when Damrow-engineered 
Conveyors—both Giavity and Power conveyors 
—have been built to take advantage of every 
available square foot of floor space, from the 
Intake straight through production processes to 
the Delivery platform. . . . Conveyor equipment 


that is a model of coordination, evidence of the 
knowledge and study of each specific problem by 
Damrow men who know what YOU need. 








COMPACT 
and 
EFFICIENT 
INTAKE LAYOUT 
designed by 
DAMROW ENGINEERS 


Includes Sleeve and Ball-Bearing Gravity type 
Conveyor, thawing chamber with power conveyor 
unit, swivel type cradle Dump for Suspension type 
Scale, Type FE Damrow Straightline Can Washer. 
Capacity, 50,000 pounds of milk or 720 cans of milk 
per hour. 


Write for suggestion on YOUR Conveyor needs 





| 
DAMROW BROTHERS € 


204 Western Avenue 
Fond du Lac, Wiscomsin 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“EQUIPMENT 
for the DAIRY 
INDUSTRY... 
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Gon NON-SLIP FLOORS 
OF GREAT STRENGTH 
AND DURABILITY 


r a? a 


irregular Shaped Diamond-Hard Emery Particles 
Armor the Floor Against Wear 


@ No matter what floor problems you face, 
investigate CP Emery Aggregate. Its non-slip 
surface stays that way... even when wet. Dia- 
mond-hard emery particles—which replace sand 
and gravel in concrete—result in a floor that re- 
sists wear, shocks, abrasion, washing solutions, 
brine, lactic and other food acids. Ideal for patch- 
ing or replacing worn floors. 


See your CP salesman, or write for new 
Bulletin W-761 which tells all the facts. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 


General Offices: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Sales Branches in 18 Principal: Cities 
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Detection of Coli in Milk 
Bacto-Violet Red Bile Agar 


This medium is recommended for direct plate 
counts of the coliform bacteria in milk and 
other dairy products. Use of this medium 
for plating purposes is approved in “Stand- 
ard Methods for the Examination of Dairy 


Products.” 


Bacto-Brilliant Green Bile 2% 


Bacto-Formate Ricinoleate Broth 


These liquid media are recommended for the 
detection of coliform bacteria in milk. Both 
media conform in every way to the formulae 


specified in “Standard Methods.” 


DIFCO LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



































Market Classification i94t 1942 1943 
(Millions of pounds) 
9q 


Rochester Class I 8.7 9.7 10.5* 
Class II-A 1.6 1.7 1.3¢ 
Total 10.3 11.4 11.8 
Buffalo Class I 16.5 19.0 21.8 
Class II-A 4.2 4.0 3.1 
Total 20.7 23.0 24 9 
Index numbers, July 1941 — 100 
New York Class I 100 105.0 111.9 
Class 11-A 100 94.2 51 
Total 100 102.5 97.0 
Outside Class I 100 131.8 16° 


Total, including 


outside Class I 100 105.8 104.4 

Rochester Class I 100 111.5 120.7 
Class LI-A 100 106.2 81.2 

Total 100 110.7 114.6 

Buffalo Class f[ 100 115.2 132.1 
Class II-A 100 95.2 73.8 

Total 100 111.1 120.3 


*Estimated. 


Bottles Aid War Bonds 


Milk Dealers Contribute Valuable Advertising Space 
to Promote Patriotic Efforts in World Conflict 


Millions of glass milk bottles have been recruited by the U. S 
Treasury Department to help put over the Third War Loan Drive 


These bottles will bring into the home such vital messages as 
‘Back Their Attack”, “Buy More War Bonds”, “Everybody, Every 
day—Buy More War Bonds”, “Keep 'Em Equipped!—Buy More 
War Bonds For Victory”. 

The designs have been produced by Owens-Illinois Glass Com 
pany in cooperation with the U. S. Treasury Department. Vincent F 
Callahan, Director of 
Radio, Press & Ad 
vertising, War Sav 
ings Staff, U. S 
Treasury Depart 
ment, Washington, 
has complimented th 
nation’s dairies for 
giving up valuabl 
bottle advertising 
space to carry such 
slogans. 


“It is our aim,” 
said Mr. Callahan, 
“to bring the War 
Bond message to the attention of the American public in as many 





ways and as frequently as possible. Yours—the milk bottle—is a 
unique channel of communication, and the broad scope of its opera 
tion, as well as the continuous repetition value carried with it, has 
made it one of the most valuable contributions to our program.’ 


Opposite the War Bond design, the bottles are carrying the 
design, with trade mark and name, of the local dairy; thus bringing 
home to the consuming public the fact that their milk distributor 
has joined the all-out war on~the Axis. 


One of the factors- behind selecting the glass milk bottle for 
this Treasury Department sales job is that it is handled by millions 
of Americans every day throughout the entire country. Also, each 
milk bottle makes an average of 35 round trips. 


Last year, the U. S. Treasury Department commissioned milk 
bottles to help in the “10 Per Cent Every Pay Day” War Bond 
campaign. 

More recently, milk bottles were pressed into service by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture to impress upon housewives the 
importance of utilizing food properly—to “Use Food Wisely”, as 
the slogans said; to conserve it for the war progranr 
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Dairy Council’s 25 Year 
Record Builds Confidence 


Quarter Century of Health Education Puts Dairying 
In Strong Position—Present Activities Geared 
to Eventualities in Post-War Period 


EW National Dairy Council health and nutrition 

education materials are ready for use as the 1943- 

1944 programs of various groups — including 
schools—get under way. Thirty-eight different booklets, 
leaflets, posters and charts are added this year to the 
already extensive assortment of educational helps. This 
is an annual event of great importance to school, pro- 
fessional, and consumer leaders in their efforts to build 
a stronger America, through the development of better 
eating habits. It is of even greater importance to the dairy 
industry, as this twentyfive-year-old organization prepares 
to move into its second quarter century of constructive 
effort in building an appreciation for the 
industry and a better understanding of 
its product. 


These educational booklets and post- 
ers hold an enviable position among 
other materials of similar nature in 
their extensive and effective use in ed- 
ucational programs. No other branch 
of the food industry enjoys the same 
wide acceptance and appreciation of its educational ma- 
terials as has the dairy industry through the National 
Dairy Council. 





Milten Hult 


More than two million copies of “A Guide to Good 
Eating” in poster and leaflet form have been requested 
and used throughout the nation in two years’ time. More 
orders for this piece and other materials are received daily. 
Schools in every state use National Dairy Council 
materials. 

Professional Leaders Assist 

One important reason for the national recognition 
given to Dairy Council materials is the fact that they are 
considered “non-commercial.” Educational materials are 
distributed only through educational, professional and con- 
sumer group leaders. This policy results in the whole- 
hearted support of these important opinion-forming 
groups threughout the nation and greatly enhances the 
value of National Dairy Council materials. For this rea- 
son educational materials are not available to members 
of the industry for distribution and use. In areas where 
there is a local affiliated Dairy Council unit they are dis- 
tributed through the local unit. In other areas they may 
be purchased by the industry and distributed directly by the 
National Dairy Council to educational, professional and 
consumer groups. 

Of primary importance among the factors infiuencing 
the use of National Dairy Council materials, is the 
meticulous care used in their preparation. Serving in the 
capacity of an Educational Advisory Committee are three 
nationally recognized leaders actively participating in nu- 
trition and health education program. The members of 
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~~ Oo. & B. PURITY Senior 
=. [] \ Positive Pasteurizer. Has 
: ia . been called, ‘‘The Aristocrat’ 
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N the war fronts, that’s absolutely 
necessary. And it’s just as necessary on 
the home front, too. 


For this is a war of coordination and 
cooperation. Every Pasteurizer and Washer 
and Cooler you keep running here, helps 
supply the milk foods that give our boys the 
vim to keep ’em running over there! 


Fortunately, O. & B. PURITY Milk 
Handling Equipment possessés an enviable 
reputation for staying power. Our shop records 
show that plenty of PURITY Pasteurizers, for 
instance, sold many years ago, are still giving 
their owners day-in-and-out trouble-free service. 


at Y Yes, that service may have been even 
3 ; a bit too good. For right at the present 
P moment, when every milk machine should be 
$ at its best, O. & B. PURITY Machines get 
taken fpr granted, and forgotten! And no 
machine is so good that, without grease and a 
few drops of oil now and then, it won't 
wear out. 

So give what you've got an even break. Pays 

mighty well, right now, If it's repairs or neces 


sary replacements you're needing, better write 
us — the sooner, the better. 


yy, DAKES s BURGER CO. 
se L Mlilk Handling Machinety 


and Supplies 
Cattaraugus, IL¥.- Youngstowm.0..US.A. 














































































































this committee include a city home economic supervisor, 
a state health education supervisor, and an elementary den 
school teacher. Each year one member of the committee sun 
. e . . ° . q p paee* 
; re a new person invited to serve. This Educ acc 
Stainless Steel Equip- ee ee . | . 
tional Advisory Committee carefully supervises the di Cor 
ment Is Available velopment of all school materials, checks manuscripts, and 
advises on physical make-up and attends frequent mee the 
N QO W f : ings throughout the year for discussion and criticism oi can 
e materials in various stages of development. are 
if h To insure doubly the effectiveness of all National to 
you can show that you actually need new Dairy Council materials each piece of school material is anc 
Stainless Steel tanks you can secure priority “tried out” in manuscript form in varied school situations the 
. ° . before it is published. Every effort is made to produce 
ratings which will 7 a arate 
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dentists and nutritionists, as well as home economics, con- 
sumer groups and schools. To make these materials more 
acceptable to professional leaders, the National Dairy 
Council] submits certain pieces to the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medical Association and 
the Committee on Public Health Education of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association for their approval. Other pieces 
are written by persons who are representative of the groups 
to which the materials are directed, and they are tested 
and checked before publication in a manner similar to 
the school pieces. 


In every section of the country millions of copies of 
Dairy Council educational materials are at work night and 
day through teachers, professional groups and consumer 
leaders telling the story of the place of dairy products in 
building a stronger, more vital and healthy America. The 
painstaking care which has been put into these materials 
for a quarter of a century has built confidence in the Dairy 
Council on the part of those who make the food habits of 
the nation. Such confidence is invaluable. Its maintenance 
will be a bulwark of strength to the dairy industry in the 
post-war adjustment period. 





Elsie’s Gift to Dodger Player 


Curt Davis Receives Gift of Calf From Famous Cow 
at Brooklyn Ceremonial 


Elsie the Borden glamour cow, achieved another distinction 
August 19th when she visited the Dodgers at Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, 
and presented Curt Davis, distinguished pitcher, with a registered 
Jersey calf, Sultan Dutchess Eva. 


The gift was in recognition of Curt’s qualities as a player and 
personality. He established his appreciation by beating the Chicago 
Cubs 9 to 2. Davis 
is Elsie’s selection in 
the war bond league 
conducted by baseball 
writers of New York, 
with various  cor- 
porations sponsoring 
famous players. For 
the privilege of spon- 
soring Curt Davis, 
The Borden Com- 
pany, through E. L. 
Noetzel, Treasurer, 
had pledged to pur- 
chase $3,750,000 in 
war bonds between 
June 15th and De- 
cember 3ist. Other 
pledges, credited like 
this one to Elsie, ran 
the Borden total in the campaign to more than $6,000,000. 





Some 600 Borden employees accompanied Elsie to the game 
for Curt Davis Day. Davis gave Elsie a baseball autographed by 
all the Dodgers. The Dodgers presented her with the key to Ebbets 
Field, in the form of bat and ball. Oscar Lazrus, President ot 
the Benrus Watch Company, placed an anklet watch on the cele- 
brated Jersey. Mr. Noetzel represented Borden’s, giving a Treasury 
official a check for $185,000 for Government securities. This was 
the sum credited to Davis in further Elsie pledges for games he 
had won to date. 
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GIVES YOUR WALLS AND 
EQUIPMENT A PORCELAIN- 
LIKE FINISH OVERNIGHT 


Damp-Tex Enamel is used in 
4,000 plants for wet surface 
maintenance. It penetrates and 
forces out moisture. Adheres to 
damp or dry wood, metal, con- 
crete, plaster. Stops deterio- 
ration, rot, rust, bacterial and 
fungus growth*. Will not crack, 
peel, check, sag or fade. Comes 
in non-yellowing white and 
colors. One coat covers. Dries 
hard overnight into tough, por- 
celain-like waterproof film. 
Will not taint foods. 


*Pre-Treated Damp-Tex. 
Send for 
Details 0F 
OUR NO-RISK 
TRIAL OFFER 





Proved Fungus 
Resistant by 
FUNGUS TEST 


Your first Damp-Tex 
is used entirely at 
our risk. Send for 
folder P for com- 
plete details. 


DAMP-TEX 


THE WET-SURFACE ENAMEL 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
National Distributor of Damp-Tex 
Products to the Dairy Industry. 
General Office: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago. 
Branches in eighteen principal cities 


Proved Lactic 
Acid Resistant 
by ACID TEST 
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ime Now for Post-War Planning 


Positive Policies Adopted at Present Will Lessen the Shocks Certain to Follow 
Conflict and Fortify the Milk Distributor’s Position—Some Suggestions Advanced 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


IKE practically every other business, the dairy in- 
|. dustry is certain to be confronted with trying post- 

war problems. Some of them may now be foreseen, 
while others will not be recognized until the country has 
returned from a war-time to a peace-time basis. How- 
ever, before post-war problems arise it may be well to 
give consideration to some of the later possibilities. Leaders 
in other industries are now making preparations to care 
for eventualities, and a number of organizations have 
already been formed for the purpose of developing plans 
to cope with the problems that may arise. 


Undoubtedly dairy products firms will be faced with 
an employment task—the re-employment of men now in 
the armed services, the rehabilitation of former employees 
who were wounded, and some shifting from emergency 
war-time personnel to a prospective more efficient peace- 
time organization with some degree of permancy. 
will be con- 
with the nec- 
essity of remodeling plants, 
replacing worn-out equip- 
ment or newly- 

A wealth 
of new supplies and pack- 
ages will be offered to the 
milk trade. New 


dising 


Operators 


fronted also 


installing 


designed devices. 


merchan- 
features and 
will unquestion- 
supplant the program 
and curtail- 
was brought 
forward through war-time’s 
inevitably innumerable laws, 
rules and regulations. 


sales 
programs 
ably 
of © restriction 
ment which 


Planners Already Looking Ahead 

Far-seeing organizations already are urging the nec- 
essity of planning ahead for maximum jobs after the war. 
Business men are being urged to strive toward a period 
of prosperity once peace has returned. Heads of con- 
cerns are also being requested to keep themselves advised 
as fully as possible as to new developments and oppor- 
tunities that will be presented to further their business 
after the war. 

How to conduct a business now in anticipation of the 
post-war period is but a natural question at the present 
time. To get some ideas along this line a number of milk 
dealers were recently asked what they were doing in 
preparation for a new set of conditions, many of them 
now unknown, in the post-war period. 
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Roger Mallory and Howard Putnam of B. F. Mallory, Inc., Dairy in 
Springfield, ° 


The reply of Roger Mallory of the milk distributing 
firm of P. F. Mallory, Inc., Springfield, Massachusetts, 
reveals a policy that appears to be essentially sound. Typi- 
fying the conservative, careful-thinking New England 
character, there is nothing revolutionary or brash about 
the company’s present policies in preparation for the period 
to come. 


Sound Three-Point Program 


Roger Mallory stated that their organization had 
given considerable thought to the entire question, and 
voiced the following conclusions: 


“It is our conviction,” he said, “that a milk distributor 
should pay particular attention to three essentially import- 
ant features: 1—Build sales volume as much as possible 
consistent with the available milk supply ; 2—Build up cash 
reserves as much as possible; 3—Take full advantage of 

priorities to maintain equip- 
ment in the best possible 
condition.” 


In elaborating upon pres- 
ent operating policies in 
contemplation of the post- 
war period, Mallory empha- 
sized that these three points 
in his program are not to be 
accomplished without some 
difficulty. In a city like 
Springfield, with greatly ex- 
pat.jed war industries and 
a tremendous influx of war 
workers, and in addition 
greater per capita milk con- 
sumption due to increased 
earning power, established milk dealers automatically in- 
creased their milk sales to no small degree. Some have 
experienced difficulty in obtaining sufficient raw supplies 
to keep pace with their volume of sales. 


ce hice 


Mass. 


Mallory is in favor of taking on as much additional 
volume as their setrces of supply will permit. Efforts, 
of course, in the direction of expanding individual dis- 
tributors’ sales beyond points possible to reach with pres- 
ent procurements, now naturally are out of the picture 
under the WFA’s coming volume limitation program. 


Not Without Difficulties 


In regard to building up cash reserves, Roger Mallory 
emphasized that this is not of course an easy accomplish- 
ment at the present time due to vastly expafided taxation 
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invoked during recent years, higher wages and increased 
costs in many other items that enter into a modern milk 
distributing business. However, he stated, whatever net 
earnings are left should be husbanded in the most careful 
manner in order to have as ample a cash reserve as pos- 
sible to take care of unforeseen contingencies which may 
arise during the post-war period. This is the old Yankee 
philosophy of putting something by to take care of the 
“rainy day.” 


On the third point, he stressed the importance of 
maintaining equipment in the best possible condition and 
taking full advantage of priorities to accomplish this end. 
It would seem that due to the problematical duration of 
the war, his recommendation in this direction is well taken. 
Many new items of equipment will eventually be offered 
to the milk trade, come peace, but even though the war 
should have a speedy and sudden end, it is highly question- 
able just when the equipment firms will be able to supply 
new, much-needed and desired dairy plant equipment in 
unlimited quantities. 


Contrary to Mallory’s policy in this respect, there are 
many milk dealers who have too quickly resigned them- 
selves to a philosophy of despair in regard to obtaining 
new equipment. This does not hold true, since in instances 
where operating efficiency is being impaired by worn-out 
plant units, priorities can usually be obtained to secure 
replacements. 


It cannot be denied that thinking and discussion now 
along the lines indicated by Roger Mallory will aid greatly 
in absorbing many of the staggering shocks which are cer- 
tain to follow the impacts of a world-wide war. 





Detection of Chlorine 


Prof. S. T. Coulter, Division of Dairy Industry, 
University of Minnesota, Tells How to Determine 
_ Its Presence in Milk 


UESTION—Do you know what a person can do 

to detect chlorine that has been added to milk? 

Someone has told some of the farmers in this 
territory that in order to get a good methylene blue test 
they should add chlorine powder to kill the bacteria in 
the milk. I would appreciate hearing what could be done 
to detect the addition of chlorine to milk. 

—CREAMERYMAN, Minnesota. 


ANSWER—If sufficient of a chlorine preparation 
were added to milk so that more hypochlorite was present 
than could be absorbed by the milk, the excess hypo- 
chlorite could be detected by the sodium iodide starch test. 


For the test five grams of sodium iodide are added 
to 100 ml. of a one per cent solution of soluble starch. 
Two-tenths ml. of this mixture is added to one drop of 
acetic acid, held in the depression of a porcelain plate. A 
drop of the milk is placed on the acid, sodium iodide starch 
mixture, and the whole stirred with a platinum wire. A 
deep blue color denotes much, a purplish considerable, 
and a faint red violet a trace of sodium hypochlorite. 
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The Makings of 
Butter Prints 


DOERING BUTTER PRINTERS will set you up te make the finest 
possible prints in the shortest possible time. Made in four sizes. 
capacities 200, 500, 1.000 and 5.000 Ibs. per hour. Write for details 
and catalog. 


C. DOERING 
& SON, Inc. 


1379 W . Lake St., CHICAGO 
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NEVER FAIL To Wrap RIGHT 


AUTOMAT Wrapping and Cartoning Machines 
have repeatedly demonstrated their efficiency 
and stability in butter plants throughout 
America. With Automats you always have 
remarkably speedy, low-cost, sanitary packag- 
ing. Full information and literature on 
request. 


AUTOMAT PACKAGING MACHINE WORKS. INC. 


15 Broadway, TOLEDO, OHIO 











Patented Adjustable 


SERVICE 
CAP 


Just mail the coupon below and we will send 
you, absolutely FREE, a patented adjustable 
Paperlynen Service Cap, with your company 
name and/or trade mark on it. 


These caps are adjustable to any head size, 
eliminating annoyance of shrinkage and assort- 
ment of sizes. Cost less than average expense 
of laundering ill-fitting cloth caps. Light and 
comfortable to wear. Send coupon now. 


TT 


PAPERLYNEN COMPANY 
555 West Goodale St., Dept. AMR-9 
Columbus, Ohio 


Please send us, absolutely FREE, a patented adjustable Paperlynen 
Cap, with our Company name as given below. (If you wish your 
trade mark on cap too, attach sheet showing it.) 

Name 




















The above method is quoted from an article of E. S. 
Zoller, in the “Journal of Dairy Science,” Vol. 6, pages 
310-319. According to Zoller’s data, about 500 parts per 
million of available chlorine must be added to saturate 
the milk. That is if less than this amount of available 
chlorine in the form of a hypochlorite were added, the 
hypochlorite would be decomposed and absorbed by the 
milk so that within a few hours a negative test for the 
hypochlorite would be secured. 

A positive test for the hypochlorite would be given 
even if much less hypochlorite were added providing the 
test were made within a short time. This simply means, 
of course, that if several hours had elapsed a considerable 
amount of added chlorine might be undetected. 


The addition of chlorine to milk does have some affect 
on the reduction time. For example a report by Bark- 
worth in the “Journal of Hygiene,” Vol. 42, pages 334- 
337, 1942 shows that chlorine added at the rate of 5 to 
10 parts per million of available chlorine increased the 
reduction time of milk samples up to 114 hours. 





New Outlets For Lactic Acid 


New industrial uses for lactic acid are indicated by recent re- 
search of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, according to an 
announcement of September 4. 


The development consists in improved methods, worked out by 
the Agricultural Research Administration at the USDA Eastern 
Regional Research Laboratery near Philadelphia, for converting 
lactic acid to methyl acrylate which has been used in large scale 
experimenting for the production of plastics and synthetic rubber. 
Its production from lactic acid would mean an additional outlet for 
farm products since lactic acid is produced by fermenting such 
agricultural carbohydrate materials as the whey of milk. 


Lee T. Smith and his associates of the Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry who are conducting the investigations in 
the Philadelphia Laboratory, have found that the acrylic esters 
obtained in this process can be polymerized in mass, water emlusions, 
3ecause these polymers possess a wide 
diversity of properties, they may find outlets in the production of 


or in organic solvents. 


adhesives, adhesive tapes, and impregnating and coating materials. 
The coating materials can be applied to paper, textiles, leather, 
wood, plaster, and other products. 

For the duration of the war at least, with extreme demands 
for milk solids for human consumption, the utilization of lactic acid 


from milk for new industrial uses will be somewhat limited but 
in a post war period of dairy surpluses this new outlet may prove 


to be highly desirable. 





Dairy Industry One-Year Course 


Professor J. H. Frandsen of Massachusetts State College states 
that to fit the present emergency situation, the Dairy Industry De- 
partment offers a one-year course designed to train men for positions 
in market milk plants, creameries, ice cream factories, and for 
work on specialized dairy farms. In addition to courses and prac- 
tical laboratory work in market milk, ice cream making, and butter 
and cheese making, supporting courses are offered in farm economics 
and marketing, dairy mechanics, dairy bacteriology, and business 
management. 


Under the new plan, this one-year course begins September 27. 


The student will include all technical classes and laboratory work 
in a period of six months, divided into two 12-week terms, Sep- 
tember to December and January to April. He will then take six 
months job placement with an accredited dairy plant. Upon satis- 
factory completion of all scheduled work, a special one-year certi- 
ficate will be awarded. 


For further information regarding this new one-year course in 
dairy industry, write to the Director of Short Courses or to the 
Department of Dairy Industry, Massachusetts College, Amherst, 
Mass. 





Borden Posters Boost Bonds 


Na MY AND THEYRE STRICTLY GRADE A : 





Elsie, Elmer and Beulah are appearing, in four-color poster form, 
in groceries, delicatessens and soda stores all over the country in aid 
of the Third War Loan. The 75,000 posters distributed by Borden’s 
to Full Line, Cheese, Iee Cream and Fluid Milk representatives portray 
Elmer in a spirited speech for bond purchases, while Elsie and Beulah 
nod enthusiastic appreval. 





























MILK STOOL 
Made of heavy formed steel, 
spot welded and reinforced. 
Comfortable and _ sanitary. 
Bonderized to prevent rust. 





each. $1.25 from 25 to 100. 
$1.00 from 100 up. 








STOOLS AND TANKS 


Dairies who supply their producers find these valuable items 
to stock. Ready for immediate shipment without priority. 


The all-purpose utility tank 
for milk house and dairy. 
Extra heavy galvanized steel 
with detachable angle iron 
Grey enamel finish. $1.50 legs. With shelf $13.50, 
without shelf $12.50. Ask 


for quantity prices. 


F.0.B, Millville 


GIRTON MFG. CO., Millville, Pa. 


HANDY TANK 
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New Stuff 
From the Field otal Sup- 


plies and Services Come the Latest 


Announcements and Bulletins 


Three-Point Gage 
HE Three-Point Gage 
Chicago announces a new 
gage 


Company in 

pocket size 
for instantaneous measurement of 
The 


gage is constructed of steel with deep etched 


all sizes of pipe from % to 12 inch. 


numerals, and the size when closed is 24%x 
41% inch. 


This gage consists of two pivoted steel 
plates with edges curved at three points for 
contact with the pipe to be measured, to- 
gether with scale which automatically reg- 
isters not only the pipe size in terms of in- 
side diameter but the drill size for tapping. 


It is claimed by the manufacturer that the 
gage 
method of 


measures by the simple, practical 
outside arc of 


the pipe at three points of contact, and that, 


determining the 


by placing the two fixed contact points of 
one plate against the outer contour of the 
pipe and second or moveable 
plate until it makes the third contact, the 
marker on face of the gage will show ac- 
curately the size of the pipe and also the 
correct drill size for tapping. 


Mot-O-Trol Drive 


sliding the 


OT-O-TROL, an electronic adjust- 
able-speed drive which provides wide 


stepless range, automatic speed reg- 


acceleration with 
automatic current limitation is described in 
a new booklet announced by Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. 


ulation and smooth fast 


The new 4 page illustrated booklet tells 
how the Mot-O-Trol works, and lists its 
advantages. Charts show motor speed char- 
acteristics for a 20 to 1 speed range, 10 to 
1 speed range, and constant speed. In the 
new drive, incoming a-c power is converted 


to direct current by thyratron tubes, which 
supply the direct current to armature and 
field circuits of the d-c driving motor. A 
potentiometer in the control station varies 
the voltage of the current by shifting the 
phase of the grid control voltage of the 
thyratrons. Both armature and field circuits 
are controlled by one dial on the control 
station. Also pictured is a Moto-O-Trol 
control station with two dials, for applica- 
tions requiring forward and reverse speed. 


A copy of booklet B3256 may be secured 
from Department 7-N-20, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Damrow Catalog 

QUIPMENT for the Dairy Industry 
k is the title of a new catalog published 
by the Damrow Brothers Co., con- 
taining 170 pages of illustrations and in- 
formation on all equipment and supplies vital 
to the industry. Attractive in its orange 
and brown cover and modern plastic spiral 


binding, the catalog is valuable as a repair 
parts manual and for essential information 
on tests, modern factory layout plans and 
many other details. 


In addition to major equipment such as 
can washers, holding tanks, presses, 
it covers 


vats, 
hun- 
dreds of supply details down to the smallest 


agitators and pasteurizers, 


valve, switch, test tubes, paper containers 
and even office forms. Copies of this large, 
complete catalog can be obtained free-of- 
charge by writing to Damrow Brothers Co., 
196-A Western Ave., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Insulating Materials 

new 60-page catalog covering the en- 
A tire line of G. E. insulating materials 
is announced by the resin and insula- 

tion materials division of General Electric’s 
appliance and merchandise department. The 
catalog lists and describes hundreds of items 
including varnishes, cords, 
sleeving, varnished tubings, mica, wedges, 
soldering materials, cements and compounds 


tapes, cotton 


Tab sheets separate the catalog sections, 
each of which is devoted to a different type 
of material. In addition to a general index, 
there is a separate index for each section 
printed on the Section tabs. A plastic bind 
ing permits the catalog to lie flat when open- 
ed. Copies are available on request to Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 


Pump Catalog 

HE Pomona Pump Company Division 

of the Hendy Iren Works, 
Sunnyvale, Cal., has just issued Westco 
Industrial Pumps Catalog No. 43. It is nov 
being distributed upon request. The layout 
printing, illustrations and other contents are 
especially attractive and in close harmony 
with the quality of Westco and 


Joshua 


Pomona 
pumps. 

This catalog is designed to give the con 
plete story about each Westco pump, also a 
very brief description of the Pomona pump 
line, thus giving a rather complete picture 
of the company’s present line of products 

This catalog is issued free of charge on 
request. 


——— —____ 


REMODELS DAIRY PLANT 


West Plains, Mo.—Midwest Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corp. has completely redone the build- 
ing it occupies on S. Hill St. Carl Nitzel, 
manager, announces that much new equip- 
ment has been installed. 











your free or rejected. 


advise us what you have ready. 


2 W. Front Street 








SET-ASIDE 
MILK POWDER 


We will handle your set-aside milk powder and buy 
THERE’S NOTHING FOR YOU TO DO, except 


We will supply inspection, handle all the details, send 
you official receipt and pay you promptly. 


Arrange with us today. 
Authorized receivers under FDO 54. 


SIMMONS DAIRY PRODUCTS LTD. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





WEST ALLIS 














Producing clean, sparkling, sterile bottles at extremely 
low cost for over 1200 satisfied “Sturdy-Bilt” owners 
from coast to coast. Some sizes available with proper 
priorities. Write today for delivery dates. 


STURDY-BILT EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Milwaukee WISCONSIN 


AMERICAN MILK REvigew 
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Launch New Campaign 
“Food Fights for Freedom” Program 
Being Sponsored by Government 
Agencies to Enlist Wide Support 


Sponsored by the Office of War Informa- 
tion in collaboration with the War Food 
Administration, Office of Price Administra- 
tion and the War Advertising Council a 
Food Fights for Freedom campaign has 
been launched to enlist the widest possible 
support in meeting the current food situa- 
tion. 


The Food Fights for Freedom campaign 
has two chief objectives: 1. Disseminate com- 
plete and accurate information concerning 
the overall food situation so that the Ameri- 
can people «will understand, and through 
understanding, become active partners in 
meeting the food situation which confronts 
every home, with full realization of the re- 
sponsibility which goes with partnership; 
2. To implement, through basic education, 
the specific food programs emanating from 
the Department of Agriculture and the Office 
of Price Administration, such as the Anti- 
Black Market program, the Victory Gardens 
program, the Farm Goals program, the 
Food Conservation program, the “Play Fair 
with Ration Stamps and Don’t Pay More 
Than Top Legal Prices” campaign, and 
others. 


To Explain Facts 


In addition the new program is designed 
to supplement and integrate the individual 
programs by explaining such facts as these: 


1. Our record in food production and the 
uncertainties and variables involved. 2 The 
various war demands on our food supply— 
where our food goes and why it’s needed. 
3. The use of our food to rehabilitate the 
liberated peoples, and its use as a psycholo- 
gical weapon of war. 4. The facts on how 
increased purchasing power has affected our 
food supply. 5. The facts on how our food 
is allocated among the various claimants. 
6. The relation of rationing and price con- 


trol to our food supply and food distribu- 
tion. 7. Some facts on the amount.of food 
wasted every year. 8. A clear picture of why 
adjustments are a wartime necessity. 


While the major purpose of the program 
is to inform the public clearly on the facts 
as outlined above, emphasis will also be 
given to the basic action theme, “Food Fights 
for Freedom — PRODUCE and CON- 
SERVE, SHARE and PLAY SQUARE,” 
and to elaboration of these points where 








—_ “| 


space permits. The emblem and theme carry- 
ing this message is attached. 





Detailed plans for a concerted effort to 
bring to the nation an awareness of food as 
a vital weapon of war were presented to 
editors, nutritionists and leaders of the food 
industries, at a meeting at the Waldorf As- 
toria Hotel, August 26. 


Those speaking for the new campaign 
were Food Administrator Marvin Jones, 
General Manager of OPA Chester Bowles, 
Vernon Beatty of WFA, Palmer Hoyt of 


OWI and Charles Mortimer of the War 
Advisory Council. 


Each speaker emphasized the voluntary 
approach that is a vital feature of the cam- 
paign. Noticeably lacking were any refer- 
ences to compulsion or demands that have 
characterized so many OPA orders in the- 
past. Those in charge of carrying out the 
food conservation program “Food Fights 
for Freedom,” made a clear exposition of 
the facts and they expressed confidence that 
once the public gets the facts and appreciates 
the gravity of the situation they will rally 
wholeheartedly to support the campaign that 
will be carried forward with increasing 


tempo each month. 
_—-_- 


SMITH-LEE BUYS MACY CO. 


The Smith-Lee Co., Inc., of Oneida, N. Y. 
and Piqua, Ohio, has purchased the bottle 
cap division of the Fowler E. Macy Co., 
of Converse, Ind. 

All cap machinery and equipment of the 
Macy Bottle Cap Division has been set up 
in the Smith-Lee plant in Piqua, Ohio, and 
provision has been made to supply old cus- 
tomers with the same style and quality of 
cap which they have been using. The Piqua 
plant will also continue to manufacture the 
regular line of Smith-Lee caps. 

In announcing the sale, Fowler E. Macy 
of the Macy Co. said: “Due to our many 
other interests, we found that we were be- 
coming unable to devote sufficient time and 
energy to the manufacture of milk bottle 
caps, and thus have turned this part of our 
Smith-Lee. All our cap 
machinery has been set up at the Smith-Lee 
plant in Piqua, Ohio.” 


—————_— 


MONO PENSION PLAN 


service over to 


Elmer Z. Taylor, president and founder 
of Mono Service Co., of Newark, N. J., 
pioneer manufacturers of paper food contain- 
ers, announces the establishment of the Mono 
Pension Plan, which became effective June 
21, 1943. This plan offers all employees a 
liberal pension without cost to them. It 
affords life protection for 
dependents. 


also insurance 





SPRAY PROCESS 
DRYERS 


Continuous or 
Batch Operation 
for drying 


rF 
Full Recovery of Solids 
Economical Operation 
—_ 

HIGH TEMPERATURE 
CREAM PASTEURIZERS 
ae 
HOTWELLS 


Cc. E. 





ROGERS CO. 


8731 WITT STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 


CONDENSING 
EQUIPMENT 


with efficient entrainment 
separator 


Designed to produce 
highest quality 
Concentrated Skimmilk 

Whole Milk 

Ice Cream Mix 

Buttermilk 
oO 


Ask us for Location of 
Nearest Installation 
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Rutgers Faculty Plays Host 
to Editors and Broadcasters 


Annual Gathering at New Jersey Educational Institution and Experiment 


Station Featured By Entertainment and Good Fellowship 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


OR an afternoon of pleasure and recrea- 
Fin Dean Wm. H. Martin and other 

members of the faculty of Rutgers Uni- 
versity at New 
tertained about eighty newspaper men, mag- 
azine editors and radio broadcasters at the 
University August 23rd. 


3runswick, New Jersey, en- 


The university men overlooked no detail 
to make the scribes’ visit most enjoyable. 
Transportation both ways was provided be- 
tween the railroad station to the University 
Station. The first 
feature of the afternoon was a golf putting 


Farm and Experiment 


tournament shortly after arrival when greet- 
ings were exchanged. The party was then 
escorted to experimental ‘plots where Dr. 
Ahlgren demonstrated the work that is being 
carried with hybrid corn that has meant so 
much to New Jersey farmers in increasing 
their yields per acre. He also pointed out 
such crops as peanuts and cotton not ordi- 
narily grown in New Jersey but primarily 
for student observation. 


At the dairy husbandry farm the writers 
were treated to instructive talks and demon 
strations by Professors Bartlett, Taylor and 
Reece on such subjects as More Economical 
Milking Practices, Wartime Dairy Feeding 
and the Effect of Hormones on Milk Pro- 
duction. 


Milk Production Costs 


By means of two excellently illustrated 
3artlett showed the rela- 
tionship of milk production costs and re- 
turns for the month of April 1939 compared 
with those for the same month in 1943. The 


charts, Professor 


results obtained by the University — staff 


showed that costs entering into the produc- 
tion of milk in New Jersey in April this 
year had increased over those for April 
1939 as follows: Feed, 55 per cent; Hay, 
61 per cent; Labor, 81 per cent; Cows, 85 
per cent. As compared with these increases 
in the cost of production the price of milk 
received by producers increased only 47 
per cent. 


Dean Martin briefly reviewed the overall 
agricultural picture in New Jersey with 
special emphasis on the dairy situation. He 
pointed out to the editors that in the field 
of food production there are just as many 
dramatic and newsworthy stories as there 
are in the war production plants or battle 
fronts if they only be dug out. He drove 
home the point that the scribes and broad- 
caster will be performing a distinct service 
to the public by keeping consumers con- 
stantly advised of the problems that con- 
front the farmers. 


After the brief remarks by Dean Martin 
the visitors were treated to a cavalcade of 
farm animals during which they were re- 
quested to identify each of the specimens 
shown. The editors quickly discovered that 
it was no easy task to recognize the various 
breeds of farm livestock paraded before them. 
At the Log Cabin prizes were awardel to 
those with the highest scores. 


An Editorial Conference 


The visitors were next escorted in cars 
(a luxury these days) to the home of the 
Dean and Mrs. Martin for an 
“editorial conference” embellished with de- 
lightful refreshments and tasty snacks. Fol- 


gracious 





lowing the enjoyable reception at the Dean's 
home the party went to the Log Cabin for 
a bounteous repast of fried chicken and all 
that goes with it to make a sumptuous meal. 
Everything served at the dinner was pro- 
duced at the Experiment Station and pre- 
pared by a local caterer. Just before the 
serious eating started, Professor Bartlett 
announced the winners of the various con- 
tests including the golf tournament, judging 
the ration point values of a live Aberdeen 
Angus steer, I. Q. farm test, and the iden- 
tification of farm animals contest. Appro- 
priate prizes, all produced on the University 
Farm, were presented to the winners. 


Before departing each guest was presented 
with a package of tree-ripened, 
peaches and nectarines grown by the horti- 
cultural department. 


c“—_—-—_— 


INCREASE DAIRY MACHINERY 


luscious 


Manufacturing Permitted by 

New WPB Schedule 

To meet requirements of the War Food 
Administration Schedule I of Limitation 
Order L-292 (Food Processing Machinery ) 
was issued September 6th by the War Pro 
duction Board for specific quantities of cer 
tain types of dairy processing machinery 

The schedule establishes the quantities ot 
fifty specified types of dairy processing ma 
chinery that may be produced by each manu 
facturer in the year beginning October 1, 
1943, on a percentage basis. 

Prior to the issuance of Schedule I, pro 
duction was limited to 50 per cent of the 
annual average number of units produced 
during the three years 1939-41, under the 
terms of L-292. 

Substantial increases in permitted quanti- 
ties of dairy processing machinery have been 
established by the schedule. In general, per 
centage quotas are set at approximately 100 
to 120 per cent of the base production figure. 
The permitted production quota for certain 
cheese pasteurizers is 280 per cent; for spray 
milk and egg dehydrators, 350 per cent; and 
for roller process milk dehydrators of vari 
ous sizes, 650 per cent. 


More 








MILK CAPS 
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WAX EVA IDENTIFIES 


See that it is on your cartons 
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CENTRATED 














Knowledge of Dry Skimmilk Prices Now is Im- 
mee in Operatin 
arketing Orders 


uotations -and Comments on FLUID 

RY SKIMMILK 
MILKS are available regularly each 
week in the TUESDAY edition of our daily 


Producers’ Price - Current 
SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 

Subscription Price 

This Issue Weekly 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 

178 CHAMBERS STREET 

Upen Receipt of Check You Will Be placed immediately on 
Mailing List 


Under the Federal-State Milk. 
or the New York Area. 


AND OTHER CON- 


$3.00 v<: 


NEW YORK, 7, N. Y. 
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Review 


Waste B. F. Salvage 


California Dairy Council Institutes 


Much Needed 


Fats for Manufacture of Explosives 


Campaign to Supply 


Manager Sam H. Greene of the California 
Jairy Council has launched a drive at home 
to save Babcock test fat for the glycerine 
rive and he is also making the same ap- 
eal to every dairy area in the country. 
‘Right under our noses,” is the way he re- 
ers to this source of glycerine for explo- 
milkfat tests 
made at every dairy processing plant. 


sives, the residual fat from 


“Small as the quantity from an individual 
test may be, don’t dump it out with a sniff,” 
pleads Greene. “Every American, doing his 
bit at his particular post, is an important 
factor in the united front against the enemy. 
[hen there is another angle, as I ‘ee it 
the value of this gesture as an example of 
the dairy industry’s sincerity in supporting 
the war effort. 


It is good ‘public relations’ 


as well as patriotism.” 


Here are directions for milk testers as 
presented by the California Dairy Council: 
\fter the Babcock test is read, dump the 
residue into a crock. When there has been 
some accumulation, put the crock into the 
ice box until the fat congeals on the surface. 
Lift off the fat, melt it slightly, and wash 
out as much of the acid as you can. Some 
simple neutralizer, like soda, will help. Milk 
testers will understand. The fat does not 
have to be wholly acid free 


Every dairy processing plant, every cow 
tester, farm advisor and state, county and 
city milk inspector and key dairy person in 
California received a poster with an explana- 
tory letter urging testers to save the residual 
fat from their tests. Newspapers, radio and 
trade journals spread the appeal. Now Cali- 
fornia is appealing to the nation through 
National Dairy Council, dairy industry trade 
associations and 


publications, offering the 


poster and campaign outline as a pattern 


for other states. 


BUFLOVAK BUYS DOPP LINE 





Buffalo Foundry and Machine Company 
Purchases Kettle Rights 


The entire line of Dopp Kettles, formerly 
built by the Sowers Manufacturing Co., 
have been acquired by the Buffalo Foundry 
& Machine Co. who will continue produc- 
tion. The engineering, manufacturing and 
sales personnel have been retained. 

Dopp Kettles, in their 40 years of active 
service to the food process industries, have 
been extensively used for heating, cooling 
and mixing. The various types include seam- 
less jacketed and single shell kettles, mixers, 
soap crutchers, vacuum and 
paratus. 


pressure ap- 
Exclusive Dopp features are one- 
piece body construction and scraping agita- 
tors, designed to speed production through 
improved heat transfer. 

The Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co. who 
are widely known throughout the chemical, 
processing and food industries as designers 
and builders of Buflovak dryers, evaporators 
and chemical plant equipment, will continue 
to manufacture former processing 
kettles. In adding the Dopp equipment, a 
complete line of standard type kettles are 
now available, with 
plication. 


their 


practically every ap- 

To users of processing kettles, this ar- 
rangement offers more extensive engineering 
service, the facilities of the Buflovak re- 
search and testing laboratories, besides more 
extensive manufacturing facilities. 

——————o—___ 
CANCELS CONVENTION 

Chicago, Ill—The Illinois Dairy Products 
Association will not hold its annual conven- 
tion in December of 1943, as it has done for a 
number of years, according to a statement 
issued September 8th by Executive Secre- 
tary M. G. Van Buskirk from the organi- 
zation’s headquarters at 309 W. 
Blvd. 

Instead, a War Conference will be held 
in the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, on Novem- 
ber 10 and 11. Details of the program will 
be announced at a later date. 





J ackson 


July Uniform Price $3.14 


Net Return to Dairy Farmers for the 
Month Exceeds Last Year by 19.5 


Per Cent—August Equals Record 


Dairy farmers collected on August 25, 
1943 for their July deliveries to New York 
area approved milk plants, a net farm return 
of $18,039,099.02 or a net gain of 19.5 per 
cent over the yield for July 1942. The pro 
ceeds of the July pool of New York approved 
milk, received at 460 plants in six states, was 
distributed among 53,937 dairy farmers. 
The pool’s net farm value, based on the 
uniform price of $3.14 announced August 
13, 1943 by Dr. C. J. Blanford, administra- 
tor of the New York metropolitan milk mar- 
keting area, included payments for butterfat 
at the rate of 6.8 cents a hundredweight of 
milk and location payments in the amount 
of $128,846.74 


the market. 


for delivery to plants neat 
A mileage adjustment of $86, 
995.94 was subtracted to price the milk at 
the actual zones of delivery. 

Mr. Blanford pointed out that in compari 
son with the current July return in excess 
of $18,000,000, the July 1942 pool yielded a 
net farm value of $15,091,210.04. The gain 
of $2,947,888.98 was primarily the result of 
an increase of 60 cents in the uniform price 
which reached $3.14 this July as compared 
with $2.54 in 1942. 

Assessments of nearly $150,000 against one 
handler as a result of revised audits of the 
use of New York-area approved milk in the 
past five years pushed the uniform price of 
milk that dairy farmers in six states de 
livered during August to $3.28 a hundred- 
weight to match the record high level of 
November 1942. The current rate, moreover, 
is a gain of 21.5 per cent over the price 
of $2.70 for August 1942. 


The administrator announced that the 


August pool will yield dairymen a farm 
$1,587,504.60 over the return of 


718.16 from the pool for 


$14,587,- 
August 1942 or 
nearly 11 per cent. 








Cars or Less 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 








DRY M ILK 


ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 


Spray or Roller Process 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 
WHOLE MILK POWDER 


For Human Consumption 


_Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. | 


| Phone: Harrison 8688 
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Small Dealers’ Troubles 

(Continued from Page 268) 
was absorbed by larger, better established 
distributors, certain economies have been ef- 
fected ; the 


of a small milk business has meant the loss 


while in others discontinuance 
or serious impairment of home delivery ser- 
vice of milk for an entire community. 
Appreciating what the home delivery milk 
has to- 
ward the health, happiness and convenienc« 


system unquestionably contributed 
of the populace at large, especially in urban 
areas, it is to be hoped that established dis- 
tributors will exert every effort to continue 
milkman 
may feel that it is to his personal advantage 


service to those consumers whose 
to give up his operations under the stresses 
of war-time. And at the ther« 
well may accrue to the more stable operators 


same time 
some definite advantages and economies in 


absorbing the businesses of discouraged 


dealers. 

A Valuable Campaign 
H. GREENE is lending 
of his office with the 
Dairy Council toward a campaign de 


AM 
force 


the full 
California 


signed to salvage residual butterfat from th« 
Babcock test. 
may be used to excellent advantage in the 
manufacture of glycerine, later to be 


The salvaged fat, of course, 


con- 
verted into nitroglycerine which is so im- 
portant a component in the manufacture of 
with which to relentless 


explosives wager 


war upon our enemies. 
While the amount of fat from an individ- 
test the 


number made daily or semi-monthly in the 


is small, when multiplied by 


ual 
thousands of dairy products plants through- 
out the country the total amount of salvaged 
fat run into thousands of 
Fat this 


vitally needed in the war effort, and con- 


would certainly 


pounds each month. of nature is 


sidering the small amount of work required 





to salvage it with practically no additional 
expense, operators of dairy plants will be 
making a valuable and patriotic contribution 
by joining in the drive. 

\s was pointed out editorially in the Janu- 
the 
SAM 


ary issue of \MERICAN Butter REVIEW, 


and again in GREENE'S current direc 
tions, the method of salvaging the fat is de- 
cidedly simple. 
the 


earthenware 


It merely involves dumping 
the bottles 


permitting the 


into 
fat 


from 
crock, 


congeal on top, removing and washing the 


contents test an 


to 


fat, and remelting it into some suitable con- 


tainer for disposal. 


Strong words of commendation may be 


said for such a worthy program which will 
yield a_ vitally-needed product previously 
considered essentially a waste and unworthy 
Like the drops of rain that 


of salvaging. 


swell the brooks, rivers and lakes, the sal- 
vage of fat from test bottles may well yield 
a flood of needed material with which to aid 
the 


despotism that would rule the world. 


in defeating powers of cruelty and 
Dairy 
plant operators unquestionably will respond 
in their usual patriotic manner to. this fat 


salvage suggestion. 
Take a Hand 


milk 
in 


Women 


RS. EpNA SPEACHT, driver for 


Dairy Altoona, 
Pa., is the subject of the illustration 
front this of the 
Since March Ist she has been op- 


Harshbarger’s 


the of issue 


REVIEW. 


on cover 
erating her motorized route in addition to 
keeping house for her husband, two children 
and her father. Taking the job more as a 
lark than anything else, she has become en- 
task. At the time the re- 


produced picture was snapped by a Review 


thused with her 
staff representative, she remarked: “TI like 
the work very much and haven't had a single 


argument with any of my customers. I get 


along splendidly with the housewives, and 
find the occupation most enjoyable”. 


Mrs. SPEACHT’s case is typical of that of 


many women who are now performing a 


milk 
product plants during this war-time period 


man’s work on routes and in dairy 


when there has been such a vast drawing 


on the country’s manpower. And current in- 
dications are strong that there will be stil] 





further draining of dairy industry male em- 
ployes into war jobs or the armed forces. 
Such being the case, we may surely expect 
to see an increasing number of women carry- 
ing on the work in milk and milk products 
plants normally done by men. And in many 
of them it is likely that the gentler sex will 
prove just as proficient as those they replace 
0 —me e 


F. E. “BABE” JONES DEAD 


Frederick Edwards Jones, 


veteran Chi- 
cago branch salesman for The Creamery 


Package Mfg. Co., died of-a heart attack 
on August 22, hotel apartment in 
Peoria, Ill. Mr. Jones was born in ‘Newark, 
Ohio, August 23, 1877. 

Mr. Jones, better known to 
friends in the industry as “Babe,” joined 


at his 


his many 


the CP organization in 1908. He first 
worked out of the firm’s Chicago. sales 
branch: was transferred to New York; 


then to Buffalo and finally back to Chicago 
where he spent the last twenty years repre- 
senting the company in the Peoria territory 

Mr. Jones was a Knight Templar, Shrin- 
er and 32nd Degree Mason; and also a 
member of the Elks. 


He had never married. There are no im- 
mediate relatives. 

held in Peoria on 
Chicago services were held on 


In- 


Masonic rites 
August 24. 
August 25 at the Graceland Cemetery. 
terment was at Newark, Ohio. 


were 





Statistical Review of the New York Market for August, 1943 




































































CONCENTRATED MILKS , N.Y. MILK PRICES 
_ —_— Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 m 
CASE CASE SWEETND.BULK Unsw.cond DRY SKIMMILK zone in effect in New York City Area unde 
CONDENSED EVAPORATED CONDENSED whole milk ——Spray —Hot Roller— | the Federal-State Marketing Agreement ¥ 
Known br. Other br. ° Known br. Other br. Skimerlt. Wh.crit. 40-at. can Knownbr.Other br. Otherbr. Otherbr.| by all handlers in figuring returns 0 
DATE (case) (case) (case) (case) price Ib. price lb. 10% Fat Lb. Human Feed August: ——y Per pois 
Aug.2 @5.90 , 5.30@5.40|4.20@4.25)4.20@4.25 ’ 10.75 @11.00|159 @—|153@—|132@— |82@9 Class cwt. 
* 3 |— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40)4.20@4.25/4.20@4. 25) 10.75 @11.00|153 @—|153 @—|133 @—  |8i@9 I $3 
* 4 | @5.90 | 6.30@5.40|4.20@4.25|4.20@4. 25) |10.75 @11.00/153 @—| 153 @—|132@— j|82@9 | 1 (Outside) 
* § |— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40 4.20@4.25/4.20@4. 25| | 10.75 @11.00|/153 @— 153 @—|1323@— |82@9 II-A 2 . 
“ 16 @5.90 | 6.30@5.40/4.20@4.25)4.20@4. 25) | 10.75 @11.00| 153 @—/| 153 @—|133 @— |83@9 II-B 2.58 
“ 7 |— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40)4.20@4.25/4.20@4. 25) | 10.75 @11.00|153 @—/| 153 @—|132@— |8i@9 1I-C 2.33 
* @5.90 | 5.30@5.40/4.20@4.25/4.20@4.25| | 10.75 @11.00|/153 @—| 153 @—|132 @— |82@9 II-D 2.415 
** 10 |— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40/4.20@4.25/4.20@4. 25) | 10.75 @11.00|153 @—|153 @—|132@— |8i@9 II-E 2.234 
** 11 |— @65.90 | 6.30@5.40)4.20@4.25/4.20@4. 25) 10.75 @11.00|153 @—| 153 @—/|132@— |82@9 lI-F 2.234 64 
“« $9 @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|4.20@4.25/4.20@4. 25) | 10.75 @11.00|15g @—| 153 @—|133 @—  |82@9 111 2.699 
13 @5.90 | 5.30@5.40\4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| | 10.75 @11.00|153 @—| 153 @—/|133 @— lg @9 IV-A 1.796 051 
** 14 |— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40'4.20@4.25/4.20@4. 25) | }10.75 @11.00| 153 @—/|153 @—/|133@— |83@9 /||IV-B 2.295 056 
** 16 |— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40/4.20@4.25/4.10@4.25 10.75 @11.00/153 @—| 153 @—|133@— |83@9 |\V-A 877 
** 17 |— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40/ 4.20@4.25/4.10@4.25 10.75 @11.00/153 @—| 153 @—/133@— |82@9 \|V-B .607 J 
** 18 |— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40)4.20@4.25/4.10@4.25 }10.75 @11.00|153 @—/| 153 @—/|132@— |83@9 rr +Plus uniform price for August, 1943. 
19 |\— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|)4.20@4.25|4.10@4.25 |10.75@11.00\153 @—|152@—|132@— |82@9 |\Rail & Truck Receipts at N.¥.C.&Metrop. / 
“ 2 @5.90 | 5.30@5.40/4.20@4.25|4.10@4.25 10.75 @11.00/152 @—|153@—/133@— |82@9 || (statistics of U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture) 
a4 @5.90 | 5.30@5.40)4.20@4.25/4.10@4.25 |10.75 @11.00|153 @—/ 153 @—/132@— |82@9 ” Fresh Frozen Fresh 
“ @5.90 | 5.30@5.40/4.20@4.25|4.10@4.25 |10.75 @11.00/152 @—/|153 @—|1323@— |82@9 1942-43 Milk Cream Cream Cond.Mi 
“, @5.90 | 5.30@5.40/4.20@4.25/4.10@4.25 10.75 @11.00/153 @—| 153 @—-|133 @—_ |82@9 July 3.645.355 85,345 3.880 39,500 
= @5.90 | 5.30@5.40/4.20@4.25/4.10@4.25 10.75 @11.00|153 @—/|153 @—|132@— |82@9 June 3.656.173 $4,275 6.856 
= @5.90 | 5.30@5.40!4.20@4.25)4.10@4.25 }10.75 @11.00}153 @—/| 153 @—|133@— |83@9 \May 3.542.459 81,282 4.442 
ee @5.90 | 5.30@5.40)4.20@4.25/4.10@4.26 10.75 @11.00/153 @—|153@—|132@— |82@9 April . 3,378,399 62.546 3.702 
*g @5.90 | 5.30@5.40/4.20@4.25/4.10@ 4.25 10.75 @11.00|153 @—}153@—/132@— |82@9 Mar 3.475.331 59,965 4,876 
2 @5.90 | 5.30@5.40/4.20@4.25/4.10@4.25 10.75 @11.00|153 @—| 153 @—/|133@— |83@9 Feb. 3.129.092 76.338 3.073 
3 @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|4.20@4.25|4.10@4.25 {10.75 @11.00|152 @—|153@—|133@— |83@9 ||5,, 3393442 83.048 5 266 
T& A.| 5.90 5.35 4.225 a3. | 10.88 | 15.75 | 15.75 | 13.75 | 8.88 |j/Dec. 3,330,098 78.805 12,134 
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K REVIEW 


Florida Combination 


Borden Buys Prominent Poinsettia 


Dairy Products Institutions with 
Branches in Nine Cities 


lhe Borden Company has acquired the 
business of Poinsettia Dairy Products, Inc., 
of Tampa, pioneer Florida company and a 
leader in the dairy industry of the south, 
according to an announcement from T. G. 
Montague, Borden president. 


Continuing under 
the direction of its 
founder, W. J. Bar- 
ritt, as Borden’s-Poin- 
settia Dairy, the new 
Borden division oper- 
ates milk plants in 
Tampa, Clearwater, 
St. Petersburg, and 
Daytona 
ice cream branches in 
these four cities and 
in Bradenton, Lakeland, Miami, Ocala, and 
Orlando. 


“This acquisition has been made in fur 


Seach, and 





W. J. Barritt 


therance of the company’s policy of diversi 
fying its operations, geographically as well 
as product-wise,” said Mr. Montague. “Al 
though our manufactured products are sold 
in Florida, the company has not previously 
engaged in the milk and ice cream business 
there.” 

Mr. Barritt will be chairman of the new 
Borden division; W. J. Barritt, Jr., will be 
president, and J. D. and H. M. Barritt, vice- 
presidents. H. M. Barritt’s headquarters are 
in Daytona Beach, and the other offices are 


j 


ited in Tampa. 





Poinsettia Dairy Products Plant 


‘vinsettia was founded in Tampa in 1898 
by the senior Barritt, who purchased a por- 
tion of the dairy which his father had es- 
tablished. Engaged originally in the milk 
business, Poinsettia entered the ice cream 
held in 1908. In 1918, the company ex- 
panded, starting with plant installations at 
Orlando first, then at St. Petersburg. 

Mr. Barritt has long been a leader in 
dairy industry circles. He is past president 
of the Florida Dairy Products Association, 
and of the Southern and the International 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 
heading the latter organization for two 


terms. 





ee ea eee 

New Kingston, N. Y.—The local cream- 
ery has purchased rollers for the manufac- 
ture of powdered milk. 


September, 1943 
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RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words; 2c for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, 15c extra to cover return 

. The name and address should be 
ineluded in ting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. | 





























HELP WANTED 
PLANT MAN, draft exempt, who can 
pasteurize, make buttermilk, standardize and 
test milk. Give full particulars as to quali- 
fications and experience. Good salary to the 
right man. Location Ohio. Box 530, care 
this publication. 9-M 





MANAGER—Compiete charge of plant 
processing 400 cans, by-products, etc. New 
dairy under construction—50 miles from New 
York City. Christian. Fine living condi- 
tions. Box 531, care this publication. 9-M 





PLANT SUPERINTENDENT for new 
Farmers Cooperative fluid receiving station, 
East Pennsylvania. Send complete details 
of experience, background and salary de- 
sired. Box 537, care this publication. 9-M 

SALESMAN—Dairy equipment experi- 
ence preferred with young progressive com- 
pany selling own manufactured equipment 
and reputable line of supplies. Desire man 
interested in future that will be secure and 
profitable. Salary, expenses and transporta- 
tion furnished. Applicants give full details. 
30x 539, care this publication. 9-M 

MANUFACTURER of protective milk 
bottle caps needs two servicemen for in- 
stallation, maintenance and repair of capping 
equipment. Applicants must have at least 





three years experience in general machine 


shop work. Considerable travel involved 


Also inside machine shop work at factory. 


If interested, send full information regard- 
ing experience, personal history, salary ex 
pected and draft status. Reply to Box 542, 
care this publication. 9-M 








POSITION WANTED 

W ANTED—Position. as production man- 
ager with an aggressive responsible organ- 
ization, desiring the service of a qualified 
supervisor. College graduate, 30 years prac- 
tical experience and technical training in 
the dairy industry, sales experience and ex- 
ecutive abilities. Wishes permanent connec- 
tion with a milk, ice cream, condensed or 
powdered milk plant. Excellent references. 
Personal interview preferred. Address Box 
532, care this publication. 9-M 


AS PLANT OR ROUTE MANAGER— 
Lifetime experience in milk business. Age 
39 years, married, one child. Draft de- 
ferred. Willing to invest small capital if 
necessary. Box 519, care this publication. 


9-M 





It’s Not A Gift— But Thrift 
Buy War Bonds & Stamps 


Heres Why Many 


LEADING DAIRIE 


use SELF-LOCKING 
EGG CARTONS 


ll iy 
F 








NiMi]/ 








1. Cushioned protec- 
tion against costly 
egg breakage. 

2. Outstanding display 
of eggs. 

8. Convenient and 
economical to use. 

4. Save time and 


-A FEW USERS— 
Bowman Dairy 
The Borden Co. 
Land O’ Lakes 

8. 


labor. 

5. Simple and rapid Beatrice Cry. Co. 
set-up. 

6. Outstanding design Chestnut Farme- 
reproduction. Chevy Chase Dy. 


7. Single surface cover 


Li . 
gives 100% display acmhvertt Grp-Go. 











utility. Rieck- 
Write today forFREE | McJunkin Dairy | 
SAMPLE and PRICES 
os. LOGKIN 
EGG CARTONS 
SELF. CARTON 


-LOCKIN 
599 E. Illinois 86. 




















“CHEESEMAKING” 


By 
J. L. SAMMIS 


New 10th Edition of this 
Standard, Complete, Modern 
Book for Cheesemakers, 
Factory or Creamery 


Describes practical 
for many kinds of cheese, 
casein manufacturing, costs, 
management, tests, yields, 
Starters, pasteurization, stand- 
* ardization, etc. 
e 
338 Pages 


Order this Cheesemaking Book 
TODA 


methods 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
173 Chambers St., New York, 7, N. Y¥. 
Gentlemen: Please send a copy of Sam- 
mis’ Book, “Cheesemaking.” Check for 
$3.00 is enclosed. 
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Ww AG ONS FOR SAL LD 
F OR. S. AL E Three De Kalb ‘No. 90 drop 
center horse drawn milk wagons. Capacity 
43 crates. NEW! HAVE NEVER BEEN 
USED! Automobile type, steel rimmed disc 
wheels. Greenfield Dairy, Suffolk, Va. 9-M 








DAIRY PLANTS WANTED 


WISH TO PURCHASE Milk Plants, 
Cheese Plants, Butter Plants or Ice Cream 
Plants. Location anywhere in the United 
States. Can handle and finance large opera- 
tion. Please send full details. Box 536, care 
this publication. 9-M 















































SKIM MIL K Ww ANTED 


We are interested in a re gular ‘supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans up 
per day. Will accept a temporary arrange- 
ment, but a permanent ariangement is pre- 
ferred. Box 533, care this publication. M-t-f t-f 

SKIM_ ‘MIL K— ‘Surplus wanted small or or 
large quantities—attractive and permanent, 
no Pot Cheese making. Box 534, care this 
publication. M-t-f 











FROZEN CREAM FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Newark and New Jersey 
\pproved Frozen Cream (50%) in Tins. 
Reply to Box 541, care this publication. 9-M 











DAIRY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Successfully operating dairy 
of 350 gallons daily in Indiana town of 
35,000. Reply to Box 538, care this publica- 
tion. 9-M 








BUSINESS FOR SALE 

FOR SALE—RETAIL AND WHOLE- 
SALE dairy business. Established 21 years. 
Five routes — Midwestern town. Address 
Box 535, care this publication. 9-M 








£ QUIN IPME NT Ww ANTED 


WANTED Modern 200 to 300 gallon 
Pasteurizer; Several Glass lined or Stain- 
less Steel Tanks—500 to 20°0 gallons. Box 
540, care this publication. 9-M 








mr ocutaalacacniead FOR SALE 
FOR S: ALI E- ~One W right 300 ‘gal. 3 com- 
partment Visco Cream Vat, stainless steel 
lining with 2 recording and indicating ther- 
mometers. One Wright 1” tubular surfaee 
cooler—48 tubes complete with stainless steel 
distributor pipe, lower trough, sliding covers 
and track. One 7%4x7% slow speed York 
Compressor—complete with 25 H.P. motor 
and starter but without fly wheel. Karsten 
Dairies, Inc., 2340 Hermany Ave., Bronx, 
, & 9-M 
FOR SALE—4x4 Frick self 
Ammonia unit, 10 H.P. 
Cl. ae Van 
Drive, and compressor, $500.00: 3x3 Frick 
self contained Ammonia unit, 5 H.P. motor, 
3 PH., 60 CY., 220 V., switch and control, 
new tubes in condenscr, $400.00. W. R. 
Graupner, 1826 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
9-M 
FOR SALE—One Steam Engine — 100 
k.w. complete with switchboard and genera- 
tor. Also two roller dryers, one American 
and one Buflovak both in good condi- 
tion; one 7 foot Harris Vacuum Pan com- 
plete with pump and motor. Dairyland Co- 
operative Association, Juneau, Wis. 9-M 


contained 
motor, 3 PH., 60 





switch and control and Vee Belt” 





REBUILT COMMERCIAL Stokers i: 
various sizes. New feed water pumps and 
return systems. We stoker Scotch Marine 
boilers. Write or wire McClure’s, In 
Tiffin, Ohio. 9-M-B 


FOR SALE—60 gal. Pfaudler Pasteurize: 
or Tank with revolving coil; 100 gal. stain 
less steel Pasteurizer; 300 gal. Jensen S, S 
Pasteurizer, vacuum type; 300 gal. Wizard 
(C. P.) Coil Vat with stainless steel lining 
and tinned cooper coil; 150 and 550 gal 
Jensen Vertical Coil Vats with s. s. linings 
Type “B”, “J” and “L” Milwaukee fillets ; 
No. 5 Creamery Package filler, s. s. bowl, 
72 b. p. m.; G-10 and G-16 Cherry-Burrel 
Nu-Line Fillers with s. s. bowls; Model 
“B” and “C” Mojotinier Fillers; Model BH 
3.5 Package Machinery Co. Hooding Ma 
chine for cellophane hoods; 5 ft., 10 ft. aiid 
12 ft. Tubular Surface Coolers; No. 4 Peei 
less Barrel Heater, 12,000 lbs. per hour: 
12 ft. Multiple Tube Heater or Cooler, & 
pipes high each with four 1 in. white metal 
tubes; 4 Wide, 6 Wide and 8 Wide Soaker 
Type Bottle emcee C. P. Rotary Bottle 
Washer, 22 b. p. m.; C. P. Straitaway Bot- 
tle-in-Case W seer: Model 40 MacKinley 
Straitaway Can Washer, 10 to 12 per minute ; 
300 gallon Nickel Receiving Vat; No. 70 
De Laval Separator; 50 gal. Jensen Starter 
Can, belt drive; 60 to 400 gal. Homogen- 
izers or Viscolizers; 40 qt. Direct Expansion 
Freezers. Write or wire your requirements. 
Lester Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 1 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Tele- 
phone—Murray Hill 2-4616. 9-M 








FOR SALE — One Creamery Package 
stainless steel pasteurizer, 150 gal.; one 
Cherry-Burrell milk filter, stainless steel; 
two recording thermometers; one hand cap- 
per for No. 2 caps; 1 surface cooler, 36 
one-inch tubes, 8 ft. long; 1 Buflovak 32x72 
inches. double drum milk dryer with motor 
and stainless steel equipment; 9 Frigidaire 
K ice cream boxes, assorted sizes with com- 
pressors; 1 two-inch sanitary milk pump, 
no motor; 1 frozen food storage box with 
compressor; 1 new Binks spray tower, 90 
gallons per minute; 1 used Binks spray 
tower, 100 gallons per minute; 1 Mojonnier 
bottle filler Model “C”; 1 Meyer Dumore 
bottle washer, 8 wide comeback type; 1-300 
gallon Pfaudler C-gal. pasteurizer complete: 
1 Fairbanks dial scale 75 lb. with tare beam: 
1 moisture-proof platform dial scale 1,000 
lb. with tare beam; 1 fifty h. p. upright 
boiler; 1 rebuilt DeLaval No. 41 steam 
separator; 1 wood double cheese press; 3 
Damrow automatic cheese agitators, over- 
head type; 1 Disbrow No. 6 butter churn; 
1 Mojonnier ice cream overrun tester; | 
cabinet cooler 14,000 Ibs. per hour on raw 
milk; 3 Milwaukee “L” bottle fillers; 1-12 
tube 8 ft. l-in. I. T. cooler; 2 skim wood 
storage tanks, 8,000 gallons each; one 250 
Frick compressor com;lete with motor; two 
64%x6% York compressors, with motors and 
accessories; one seven- per-minute milk can 
washer, straightaway, with cover replacer; 
one Universal compressor for methyl chloride 
with motor and two Peerless blowers; three 
eight-wide Heil bottle washers; one 90 Mo- 
jonnier filler, either 48 mm. or No. 2 a 
one A. A. Mojonnier filler, No. 2 caps; or 
Howe scale for 400-can truck or pine 
tank with registering beam; five 300-gallon 
Cherry-Burrell stainless steel spray pas- 
teurizers; 300-gallon tinned copper and 
stainless steel receiving vats and covers— 
1,000 Ib.; double compartment tinned copper 
and stainless steel weigh cans. Write your 
wants—have many more items. Room 73, 
321 Broadway, New York City. WOrth 
2-4975. 9-M 
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